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OUR NEGLECTED AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


ARE THEY TO BE EDUCATED ?* 
By Mary CARPENTER. 


HE importance of directing public attention to the various 
educational agencies which are in operation in our country, 
cannot be too highly estimated, and has engaged the warm and 
earnest consideration of this Section from the very commence- 
ment of this Association. Even those educational institutions 


which had obtained the highest prestige, and which were — 


posed to be the most securely fenced round—the most strongly 
guarded by universal good opinion—our great public schools, 
which have fostered the opening talents and stimulated the rising 
genius of our most celebrated men—even these have been closely 
scrutinised, and the revelations of the Public School Commission 
were discussed by this Section at our last meeting with an 
anxiety which showed a general opinion of the importance of 
the subject. The desire of the council of this Association to 
obtain a similar Commission to inquire into the condition of 
smaller grammar schools and of middle-class education generally, 
as well as the attention which this last is exciting throughout the 
country, indicates not less clearly the growing attention which is 
paid to the education of those who will form the next generation. 
Descending to a lower grade of society,the distribution of the edu- 
cational parliamentary grant to the British and National Schools 
has been the subject of warm and earnest discussion : and the ap- 
plicability of the provision made under the present Code to the 
wants experienced by them, has been anxiously considered. The 
highest and most experienced minds in our country have been 
summoned to the discussion of these various subjects. 

All the schools now adverted to have been intended for the 
children of persons who can more or less help themselves, and most 
of whom can take a share in the management of the schools. All 
these, from the legislator to the labouring man, have it in their 
power, more or less, to secure for their children, by their own per- 
sonal effort, such education as they deem suitable for their position 
in life. It is true that several of these schools are endowed, and 
that a free education is thus granted to many children among 
these various classes ;—this gratuitous character of the education 

* Read before the Educational Section of the Social Science Association, at 
Sheffield. 
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is not considere ad to degrade the recipients, and all may be classed 
together in our present consideration. Now, we would ask, why 
does the enlightened pe rtion of society so zealously occupy itself 
with the educational wants of these different classes ? It is not 
that they cannot help themselves. We know that excellent 
schools are established by working men, and steadily supported 
by them, though they thankfully accept the pecuniary and in- 
tellectual aid afforded to them by those in a higher rank. The 
middle classes surely ought to be able to judge of their own 
wants, and pay their money solely for an education which is 
really good. Without a doubt the educated gentry and nobility 
of our country are fully competent, without extraneous aid, to 
regulate the education of their sons and of their daughters, and 
none need interfere in their concerns. And yet all these com- 
missions, these committees, these anxious discussions—why do we 
continually hear of them? Why is there a constant extension 
of our inquiri s? Why does one commission lead on to another, 
and why do we never feel satisfied as long as gentlemen’s sons 
are only half educated and their daughters are debarred from 
university distinctions ? Why do we trouble ourselves so much 
because schools for the middle classes are extremely inefficient, 
and do not teach the rising generation what their parents ought 
to wish them to acquire, but do not insist upon, through indiffe- 
rence or ignorance? Why do we make so much effort to give 
the rudiments of a sound and useful education to those who are 
to form our working population some ten years hence, though 
without it their fathers have built our houses, made our roads, 
and furnished nerve and sinew to our country wherever their 
services have been required ? It is because we, as a country, are 
emerging from the narrow and selfish condition which made edu- 
cation a class privilege, which led even a prelate of the Esta- 
blished Church, some half century ago, to inquire, when asked to 
subscribe to a public juvenile library, what good a library for 
lads could do? and which made employers ot labour prejer to 
keep their workmen in ignorance. A sound and enlightened 
education is now acknowledged to be as important to the welfare 
of society in general as it is to that of the individual. As the 
world progresses, and class after class is moving on to take a share 
in the government of the country—as the masses become influen- 
tial in united strength, and make themselves felt to be members 
of the community, and important members of it—so all en- 
lightened persons feel it to be of the highest importance that the 
intellectual and moral powers of those constituting the masses 
should be wisely developed, and that those who are blessed with 
superior advantages should lend them for the public good, to this 
great work. It is a great work, and we honour those who are 
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helping it forward, It is our own personal work as members of 
a community, and we devote ourselves to it with zeal. 

But the most important part of our educational efforts are as 
yet left unaccomplished. We have been helping those who can 
he ‘Ip themselves, and who are willing to help themselves in this 
great matter of education of their children. They do so even 
at the cost of aemaadl privation, because they perceive its inesti- 
mable value. We now turn to those who have neither the will 
nor the power to do so. Are we, on account of the apathy or 
misconduct of parents, to remain inactive, to stand by uncon- 
cerned and see innumerable evils prepared for the next genera- 
tion as well as for this, through neglect of the children? Shall 
we, to our own shame, prove 
to help = strong and give 
receive : but —_ the 


by our actions that we are willing 

to those from whom we hope to 
weak, whom we deem not worthy of our 
notice, we will leave to perish morally and spiritually? Physi- 
cally, we dare not let them perish, for it is contrary to the law of 
the land. But shall we act as if we ignored their higher natures 
—as if we regarded them as not of us—only fit to be cut out 
from among us? May this never be said of our country! 

Our Government listens, however, to the claims of many of 
these wretched ones. Some of them are the children of paupers, 
who, by this very circumstance, are unable to provide themselves 
with education. The poor-rates are intended to provide this as 
well as food, and the guardians ought to see that this duty is ful- 
filled well. But the country regards it as so important that these 
children of paupe rs should be educated, and not grow Ae stul- 
tified in mind, prepared to perpetuate a pauper race, that Par- 
liament gr: uits a large annual sum, say 30,000/. per annum, to 
secure for these children of paupers a good education. Special 
inspectors are appointed to examine these schools, and to make 
the grant depend on the excellence of the instruction given. 
Parliament is right in its estimate of the importance of educa- 
tion to these poor children, who have not sinned themselves in 
being ignorant ;—it is right in taking upon itself the duty, so im- 
portant to society, of providing for them that education which 
they will probably not receive from those who stand in loco 
parentis to the m,—the guardians of the poor. Again, the country 
said, and enlightened legislators saw, now many years ago, that 
a cruel wrong was being done to the rising generation by em- 
ploying their unde ve loped powers in close labour, thus crippling 
their intellectual faculties, and prev enting the oe ot their 


obtaining even the rudiments of knowledge. “he injustice thus 


inflicted on the fac tory children was ac knowledged by the Go- 

vernment, and the Factory Act appointed for them a half-time 

system—probably the most valuable kind of education that can 
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be given—with enactments which effectually secured to them 
good and sufficient instruction. But this Act does not reach 
numbers of children in our country whose parents wickedly 
allow their immature minds and bodies to be cruelly sacrificed, 
almost in infancy, to the desire for lucre ;—they think that the 
children are their own, and that they may do what they will 
with their own. The country looked with horror on this wicked 
assumption, and asserted the right of the young child to grow 
up in freedom from bondage, even that of parents. A Royal 
Commission was appointed to investigate these abuses ; its report 
revealed horrors little imagined in these days of civilisation and 
Christianity, and the public is preparing to secure, by legislation, 
for every working child in the kingdom, immunity from such 
bondage, and the same rights in all other factories as are recog- 
nised in the cotton factories. 

The country does not stop here in its care for the rising 
generation,—the children of this age, who are to be the men of 
the next. Some have become transgressors of the law even in 
early years. Parental authority has not been found sufficient 
to restrain them from evil. Perhaps no true parental influence 
existed for these unfortunate young persons; and, left to the 
guidance of their own unregulated wills, checked by no voice of 
reason or of religion, they have committed acts, which in technical 
language would be termed burglary, arson, and felony, and other 
crimes, which within the memory of the older among us were 
capital offences. Are these children to be left without education, 
because not only they but their parents have sinned? Do we, 
human beings, take upon ourselves the right to visit the sins of 
the fathers on the children? Not so our Government. For 
the good of society, and for the benefit of the child, the parents 
forfeit the privilege, which they had abused, of controlling their 
children, while they are still compelled to pay towards their 
maintenance. The children are cared for, the parental authority 
is transferred by legal sentence to persons who will undertake 
their moral, religious, and intellectual training, and an inspector 
has the special duty of ascertaining, on the part of Government, 
not only that care is taken of these children, and that they are 
taught to earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, but that 
their intellectual powers are developed, and that they receive 
proper teaching. The State does not begrudge spending from 
131. to 16/. per annum for each of these children, considering it 
a wise economy to enable them to grow up honest, self-supporting 
citizens, instead of being maintained in a convict prison, at an 
expense of from 30/. to 40/. per annum, or spreading moral 
contagion through the country if at large—a still greater evil to 
society. 
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We see, then, that in all these cases—in that of the factory 
children, of the children of paupers and the orphans, of children 
who, generally through parental neglect, show proclivity to 
crime, or who have actually fallen into it—in all these cases, the 
Government has acted on the principle that the fault of parents 
is rather a claim for public help for the child, than a reason 
why it should be passed by in neglect ; and that it is the duty of 
the Government to enable every child to receive a free develop- 
ment of its powers with a good education. The public has not 
lagged behind the Government in its appreciation of this prin- 
ciple, as, step by step, it has advanced ; but, on the contrary, has 
urged it on. The children in our Pauper Schools, formerly an 
object of contempt and scorn, are beginning to receive public 
sympathy, and more enlightened efforts are being made in many 
places to secure for them a better practical education, and to 
enable them to take their fit place in society. The children 
who had been under a sentence of the law used to be regarded 
as beyond the pale of even social sympathy, but now the public 
show their true appreciation of what is being done for them by 
the combined efforts of Government and of Christian labourers, 
by receiving them willingly into their workshops, and even into 
their homes. 

But the work is not yet done. A large and increasing part 
of the population consists of families whose children are miserably 
poor, ignorant, and wretched, though they themselves are not 
paupers ; they are struggling to provide for the physical wants of 
their children without parish help, but they cannot give educa- 
tion to them; it may be that they are themselves so totally 
degraded that they do not care to do so, and thence their 
children grow up as ignorant and corrupt as they are them- 
selves. Had they been paupers, or had their children been 
transgressors of the law, they would have been cared for; but 
now they are left in their low and untaught condition, preparing 
to furnish to the country an ever-increasing supply of paupers 
and criminals for our workhouses and gaols. 

These are the children for whom, Destitute and Neglected and 
ignorant as they are, swarming in our large cities, and there to 
be numbered not by hundreds nor by thousands, but by tens of 
thousands, and perhaps even by millions, that I now’ earnestly 
entreat the help of this Association. These are the children 
who have hitherto been practically ignored by the Educational 
Council of the nation, and whose welfare is never considered by 
them, while they largely bestow their funds in training highl 
educated teachers, and in paying for the knowledge instilled 
into the respectable children of the higher or wage class, These 
are the children for whom, passed by on the world’s highway, as 
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they have so long been, none raised a voice when so loud a 
cry of complaint and indignation went up from those who had 
been large recipients of the public money, when the new 
regulations of the Revised Code made them tremble for future 
supplies. The educated classes look with scorn on these chil- 
dren of ignorance as unworthy to receive the privilege of 
learning, which they themselves have now learned to value. 

We shall be told, however, that the class of children for 
whom we plead cannot be defined, and consequently does not 
exist; that the Royal Commission on Education did not con- 
sider them deserving of attention; and that a Committee of the 
House of Commons, sitting expressly to investigate this very 
subject, reported, without advising any provision to be made 
for them. But we are well aware that the advance of the 
session led that Committee to close its labours without calling 
important witnesses who were ready to attend from all the large 
towns of England ; consequently, that its report was greatly 
founded on the condition of London, where the peculiar advan- 
tages possessed by schools under the patronage of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, prevented the need being felt for increased pecuniary 
help. We know, too, that the agents of Education Com- 
missioners do not always penetrate the back slums of cities to 
which they are strangers, and that the inspection only of school 
registers, even although it be a ragged school, by no means 
gives a true idea of the real condition of the families mentioned 
in them. We know, in fine, that it is quite impossible for 
Council Officers, Inspectors, or Commissioners to comprehend 
the moral destitution of the country, as those do whose duties 
lead them into those haunts of vice, those back slums, of the 
wretchedness of which the favoured portion of the population 
have no conception, and which they would gladly believe have 
no existence! Hence the apathy which generally exists re- 
specting them; hence the hope and supposition among some of 
our legislators that the class has no existence; hence the advice 
which has repeatedly been given to us, that if the children are 
criminal, they can be sent to reformatories or industrial schools ; 
if paupers, to the workhouse; and if neither, to the British and 
national schools, which are helped largely by the Government. 
If, however, we ask the Inspectors or Chaplains of these work- 
house schools, we shall learn from them that the workhouse 
children in general spring from an underlying stratum of 
miserable families, untouched by any educational or Christian 
influence. If we ask the Governors or Chaplains of gaols, who 
have examined into the causes of crime, we shall learn the same 
thing, and wonder, from the revelations they make us, not that 
crime abounds, but that any can escape from the contaminating 
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influences with which they are surrounded, Some of these 
revelations I laid before the section at its last meeting. If we 
appeal to missionaries, they tell us of whole districts in large 
cities where the light of knowledge or even of civilisation has 
scarcely penetrated. Such witnesses as these, and persons whom 
Christian philanthropy has led to go out to the highways and 
byways, to seek and to save the lost—such as these, if asked, 
can always bear testimony that there are multitudes of children 
whose clothing, habits, and manners totally unfit them for the 
ordinary schools for the working classes, even if free admittance 
were given them. Such as these, gentlemen of influence and 
experience in the criminal classes, magistrates and others, met in 
Birmingham early in 1861, and in a large and influential Con- 
ference sustained the principle that “the welfare of society 
requires that all its members should be educated. Therefore, it is 
the duty of the State, both as regards society in general, and each 
individual composing it, to provide education for those who 
cannot provide it for themselves.” This Conference fully de- 
monstrated the large number of children who cannot now obtain 
it, and do not obtain it, not only from the actual poverty of 
their parents, but from their low and degraded condition, which 
prevents them from appreciating the value of education, and 
from making efforts to send their children to school. The 
consequence of this is, not only that their children grow up 
without education, but that they are in such a state of bar- 
barism, so devoid of all habits of civilised life, that were the 
pence paid for their schooling, or were they even provided with 
suitable clothing, they would be inadmissible to the ordinary 
schools for the labouring classes, and if there they would not 
receive the kind of education they require—an education not 
only in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but in cleanliness, 
order, and obedience, in the very elemerts of morals and 
religion, and in fact in everything which is needed to form a 
respectable man or woman. 

It would be impossible here to attempt to estimate the numbers 
of children who are growing up in this condition, In my own 
adopted city of Bristol their name is legion. Any person ac- 
quainted with the locality, or who, if a stranger, will accept the 
guidance of one who knows the dreadful facts, may spend 
whole days in exploring the courts and alleys of even one 
district—that of Lewin’s Mead, St. James’s, and the vicinity— 
and will find degradation and wretchedness, the bare graphic 
description of which would harrow the heart of any Christian. 
We may hope that this is the very sink of Bristol, the acme of 
misery, and wonder how a zealous clergyman, with Scripture 
readers and numerous agencies at his command, can allow such 
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barbarism to exist in the very midst of his parish. But let the 
stranger traverse a few streets, and, passing the large and excel- 
lent Redcross-street British School, visit the many courts which 
turn out of that ancient street. He will there find a new phase of 
misery and squalor, and will not wonder that a large and well- 
conducted British school does not produce the slightest influence 
on the educational condition of the neighbourhood. Let the 
stranger pass on, and, crossing a bridge of ominous name, “ the 
Traitors’ Bridge,” he will come to the large and neglected district 
of St. Jude’s, which last winter was devastated by an infectious 
fever—no unusual event; but, on this occasion, it happily was 
of such a nature as to attract public attention, and to compel, in 
self-defence, unusual efforts not only for the mitigation of the 
disease, but for the adoption of sanitary pre ventive measures. 
No one who visits St. Jude’s, examining its condition from 
house to house, and street to street, will for a moment suppose 
that the national school of the parish can supply the wants of 
the district, and it does not. The stranger may visit St. Philip’, 
Bedminster, the Pithay, Jacob’s Well, and other districts, end 
find everywhere, in different degrees, ignorance and barbarism 
which are quite untouched by the many excellent schools of the 
city, whether they be pay ‘schools or endowed free schools, 
which were in many cases originally intended by their founders 
to grapple with suc h poverty and i ignorance. 

sristol is not singular in this condition. The same state of 
things will be found, in a greater or less degree, in all old 
large cities. In the city of Manchester, one which is perhaps 
not surpassed in riches by any in the kingdom, which abounds 
with persons who have an intelligent interest in the welfare of 
the labouring classes, and is among the foremost in promoting 
educational establishments,—in Manchester, even, a recent in- 
quiry into the condition of one of the lowest districts, leads to 
the following conclusions, as drawn by a recent writer in a 


‘ London journal :— 


“Our statistics showed that only one child in three received the 
elements of instruction; that no less than nearly 600 children, de- 
ducting all under three years, were neither at day school nor at work 
—in other words, growing up in ignorance and idlenesss; that out of 
a total weekly income for the 1000 families of upwards of 7801. 
(7811. 14s. 7d.), not much more than 4/. (4/. 3s. 6d.), 7.e. less than one 
one hundred and eighty-seventh of the earnings, was spent in in- 
struction ; that to supply the wants of a population of little over 4300 
(4349), of whom twelve hundred (1203) were children under twelve 
years of age, there existed forty-four houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—i.e. one liquor shop to every seventy-one persons above 
twelve; that one house out of every nineteen was of a disreputable 
character, known or suspected to be the resort of thieves and abandoned 
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women; and we may form some faint notion of the condition in which 
we fear to think how large a portion of the lower classes are living. 
As a result of a carefully conducted statistical investigation, it is 
plainly shown that in the midst of one of the very wealthiest cities in 
the world, a city distinguished above almost every other for the 
number and excellence of its educational institutions for the people, 
there exist many thousand of children—said to be no less than fifty 
thousand out of a population under half a million—growing up in the 
lowest state of degradation; and this, be it observed, not generally 
from the poverty of the parents, numbers of whom are earning, we 
have said, a rate of wages amply sufficient to maintain and educate 
their families. Here we have—and that too at a season of peculiar 
destitution, for the inquiry was conducted during the height of the 
cotton famine—a number of families whose means of living is at least 
equal in proportion to their legitimate expenditure, to that of the 
shopkeeper and even professional class—in many instances far above 
—yet who are sunk in filthy ignorance and misery of the most appalling 
kind, and rearing up a generation of children, said to be increasing in 
Manchester at the rate of two thousand a year, under every possible 
condition calculated to swell the numbers of our criminals and paupers. 
In face of the enormously increasing population of our large towns, 
such facts as are disclosed in these inquiries may well make the 
sanguine despair.”—( Lancashire Jottings, Inquirer, Aug. 1865, IIT.) 
The neighbouring town of Liverpool, opulent, intelligent, 
benevolent as it is, extending its influence through its com- 
mercial relations over the whole world, presents results not less 
appalling—in fact more so, because their official character gives 
them a painful definiteness and certainty. Major Greig, the 
chief of police, in his last annual report, gives the following 
brief but appalling statements respecting the cases apprehended : 
“ EDUCATION. 
‘“ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR FOUR YEARS. 

Years. Neither read nor write. 

1861 ‘ . ‘ ; 7,187 

1862 , , : ' 9,178 

1863 ‘ . ‘ ; 9,842 

1864 ; ‘ , ‘ 10,280.” 
In addition to these Major Greig gives above 15,000 in the last 
year, and above 16,000 in the preceding one, able “to read and 
write imperfectly,” which is an educational condition of little 
practical value, making in each of the two last years above 
25,000 apprehensions of persons without any available education. 
“This,” he remarks, “ is the lowest degree of education compared 
with any preceding year, and quite in keeping with the figures 
contained in the foregoing tables” —a painfully significant remark ; 
for these tables give the nature of the crimes committed, the 
number of persons apprehended, the arrests for drunkenness, 
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the thousands of juvenile offenders, “ painfully on the increase,” 
under the age of sixteen. If such is the amount of ignorance 
existing among those only who have come within the grasp of 
the law, what is the condition of the whole population that has 
furnished them ? 

These are some of our Neglected and Destitute children. 

.The multitudes of them that exist in our country have never 
yet been numbered; no attempt has yet been made by the 
Government to ascertain how many hundreds of thousands, or 
even millions, of them may exist among us. Were inquiries 
made from the authorities of every workhouse in the kingdom, 
information might be obtained of the multitudes who come 
there without any education, to be a burden on the country. 
Were the gaol officials interrogated throughout the kingdom, we 
might learn how many of the untaught ones had taken their 
first degree in crime. 

These children are ours; they cannot help themselves ; they 
form a part of our society; they will become the people of our 
land; it is not their fault that they exist in this state of degra- 
dation; ignorance cannot heal itself. For our own sakes, as 
well as theirs, we ought to take measures to prevent their 
growing up thus uncared for. If we neglect the duty imposed 
upon us by our greater privileges and talents, they will un- 
consciously inflict upon us a dreadful revenge—a constantly 
increasing wpPly of pauperism and crime. They are even now 
doing so. Mackay’s powerful poem, “The Souls of the Chil- 
dren,” is no exaggeration, no fiction. Hitherto no national 
effort has been made to rescue the children. 


‘ All refused to listen ;— 
Quoth they—* We bide our time :’ 
And the bidders seized the children— 
Beggary, Filth, and Crime: 
And the prisons teemed with victims, 
And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 
Spread recking to the sky.” 


Ave then our Neglected and Destitute children to be educated? It 
is a great national question, and we doubt not that if fairly and 
clearly put to the people, they would with one voice decide that 
inno manner could the public money be better employed; that 
if any portion of it is to be devoted to the education of the popu- 
lation, to this portion of it, above all, it should be liberally given. 

Hitherto, however, no attempt has been made by the Educa- 
tional Council to stimulate, or even to aid, efforts made in this 
direction. Until 1856 there was a steady refusal on the part of 
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the Council even to recognise the existence of the class. The 
liberal provision then made for them was speedily withdrawn, 
and another minute was substituted, which gave a small fraction 
of what was granted to the pay school for industrial work only. 
The Revised Code, while nominally open to schools of all kinds, 
virtually is unavailable for schools adapted to the wants of 
these children. It must be at once evident to persons possessing, 
even ordinary acquaintance with the condition and habits of the 
portion of society from which our Destitute and Neglected chil- 
dren spring, that an educational test, compliance with which 
requires the greatest effort in children of the wage class, whose 
parents endeavour to send them regularly to school eee 
instruction, cannot be complied with by these miserable little 
ones, whose condition causes them to be irregular, and makes 
application most difficult. Besides, the necessity of having a 
staff of certificated teachers alone prevents the applicability of 
the Revised Code to the neglected class. I will not trouble the 
Section with a repetition of what I have repeatedly endeavoured 
to lay clearly before it—viz., why regulations intended for 
schools for the wage class are utterly unsuitable to these ; how 
the reiterated applications for help have received constant 
refusals ; and what are the real requirements of schools for our 
Neglected and Destitute children. I may only briefly state, that 
in schools intended for them, intellectual culture, and good 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, are essential, 
with a sufficient and able teaching power; but it is also ne- 
cesssary that there should be industrial training, such as will 
develop their physical powers, and prepare their muscles for 
work ; that there should be moral and religious instruction; and 
that every appliance should be employed, by playgrounds, baths, 
washing apparatus, and such other agencies as experience may 
suggest, to civilise as well as educate. At all times and in all 
places I shall be ready, when called upon, to enter fully on the 
subject. On the present occasion I shall confine myself to 
answering some of the objections which have at different times 
been made, against giving pecuniary educational help from the 
parliamentary grant, to the Destitute and Neglected children. 
The first arises from the difficulty of absolutely defining the 
class. If they cannot be defined in words which will convey a 
distinct idea to the official mind, it is necessary only, as I have 
endeavoured to show, for one who wishes to arrive at the truth, 
himself to visit the localities where they abound, and the schools 
which contain them when partially civilised. Enough has 
already been said, it is hoped, on this subject. There can bé no 
doubt of the existence of this mass of ignorance in our country. 
Secondly.—The ragged schools are the only ones which have 
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attempted to act on this part of the population, and a strong 
belie ‘e unfortunately exists against them in official quarters. 

hey have been called “bad se chools, ” calculated to “ degrade’ 
instead of elevating the children, likely to interfere with the 
sound education of the higher or wage class, and to drag them 
down to the lower, instead of elevating the inferior class to 
theirs. The validity of this last reason we utterly deny. When 
ragged schools are conducted as they should be, they elevate a 
neighbourhood, instead of degrading it, and thus render a 
benefit to the better class, who, if they have proper feelings, 
never send their children to an inferior school to save the 
weekly payment. With respect to the neglected children them- 
selves, who can attend no other school, they have been ary A 
elevated in the social scale, as we who have long worked i 
these sc ‘-hools can te stify ; for we h: ave seen our ragged chik h 
grow into respectable sailors, labourers, sol liers, and even 
tradesmen. themselves being now the parents of children whom 
they take care to have well educated. These schools elevate, 
instead of degrading. 

With respect to the other accusation, that they are “bad 
schools,” we sorrowfully admit their inefficiency, both in number 
and in condition ; for there never have existed funds (except when 
they are under the immediate patronage of so distinguished a per- 
sonage as Lord Shaftesbury), to conduct them as they should be 
conducted ; these schools are necessarily very expensive, if they 
are good. This is not a reason for refusing help, which has 
been acted on by the Government in other cases. Some thirty 
years ago, when the educational condition of the labouring 
population was very low, the schools inefficient and the teachers 
uneducated, the Government did not on that account leave the 
labouring population to suffer an evil which they could not 
themselves remedy, but ap plied the public money to stimulate 
and aid voluntary effort, in such way as then appeared most 
judicious, in order to raise the educational status of the country. 
Great success attended their efforts then. We only ask that a 
similar course should be pursued now towards schools which are 
needed, but which they now consider inefficient. Such a plea, 
that ragged schools are bad or inefficient, by no means affects 
the general argument. I do not here plead for ragged schools 
as now generally conducted—indeed I should preter dropping 
that name and adopting another; I would only urge that the 
Neglected and Destitute children ought to be edue cated ; that the 
education given them should be adapted to their wants; and that 
effective pecuniary aid should be given from Government funds, 
with suitable i inspection, to enable voluntary benevolent effort to 
cope with the gigantic ignorance which now exists. 
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Other objections which have been urged against giving 
Government educational aid in the education of Neglected and 
Destitute children, spring from misapprehensions, which it is 
hoped have been removed by the facts which have been advanced 
in this paper. But it is necessary to notice one other, which 
involves an important principle. When failing to impress on 
the Educational Council the claim of this portion of the popu- 
lation to a fair share of the parliamentary grant, and the great 
evil of leaving the most ignorant in utter degradation, while 
abundant aid is given to those who can help themselves, we 
have frequently been told that those of our children who are des- 
titute, can go to workhouse schools, and that if we require schools 
for the others, we can certify the schools under the Industrial 
Schools Act, and thus obtain sufficient aid to carry on both a 
ragged school and a school for children sentenced by the magis- 
trate. Now were such a course as the last proposed expedient 
or practicable, it would not produce the effect suggested, of 
raising funds for the ragged schools; because the Government 
illowance for each child sentenced under the Industrial Schools 

ct is 5s. a week, which is now found insufficient for the 
expenses of educating, maintaining, and clothing each child, 
and requires to be supplemented from other sources. A ragged 
school could not therefore be properly supported by help derived 
from the Government allowance for some sentenced children 
received into it, without withdrawing from them what ought in 
justice to be devoted to them. But the ragged schools, or free 
schools for Neglected and Destitute children, are for those who 
come voluntarily, and wish to be improved; and such children 
ought not to be associated with those who are placed under legal 
sentence. Besides this, the two schools are of a totally different 
character—the one being a simple day school, and the other a 
boarding school. The system adopted in each is unfit for the 
other, and even the localities and premises adapted to each differ 
in toto. The proposal to apply the Certified Industrial Schools 
Act to the tens of thousands of children who exist in dense 
ignorance in our country, is simply impossible, because the 
children do not necessarily commit acts which would bring them 
under the provisions of that law; and if they did, it is absurd to 
suppose that the magistrates of Bristol, Manchester. or any 
large town, could or would sentence thousands of children 
annually to such schools, or that the Government would allow 
the continuance of an Act which clothed and fed children from 
the public treasury, at an expense of 13/. per annum, simply 
because they required education, which might be provided them 
at a cost of 1/. per annum. Equally untenable is the suggestion 
that destitute children should be sent to a workhouse school. 
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If they are not actually paupers they cannot be relieved, even 
in the matter of education, by the varish funds, and surely we 
ought not to desire that they ould | he pauperised. But even 
if their parents are actually receiving out-door relief, it by no 
means follows that their children will receive education ; on the 
contrary, as ‘the law now stands, it is most probable that they 
will not. Providing education for children whose parents receive 
out-door relief, or who, being orphans, receive it themselves, is 
not compulsory on guardians, and therefore is seldom given by 
them. This proposal is therefore untenable. The tens of 
thousands of our Neglected and Destitute children remain un- 
taught and ignorant. Voluntary Christian effort has done its 
utmost, but cannot unaided grapple with the enormous evil. 
Let the Government efficiently help this as it has done other 
departments of education, and abundance of voluntary effort 
will support it. One pound given annually for the education 
of each of these children, in a school where they would receive 
a true and useful edneation, adapted to their requirements, 
would save the country 13/. per annum for education in a 
certified industrial school; 16/. in a reformatory; and from 301. 
to 40/. per annum in a convict prison. 

I earnestly intreat the Educational Section to solicit the 
attention of the Government to this most important subject, and 
to request that a full investigation of the extent and nature of 
the ignorance which pervades our land may be made in the 
Educational Committee, which has not yet completed its sittings, 
and a proper provision made for these children. 

We have “ bided our time” in this matter of the Neglected 
and Destitute children. The consequence has been, what has 
often been predicted, “ Beggary, Filth, and Crime ” have seized 
the children, and established themselves in our midst. Let 
us all strive to rescue from them these children, and have 
them educated! Each one of these has powers within him, 
given him by the Creator, and he is cruelly injured if, in a 
C hristian and civilised country, he is left to grow up to maturity 
without the power of unfolding his higher nature. Let us all 
feel the sacred duty of helping those neglected ones. All have 
immortal souls, and are the children of the same Heavenly 
Father! All are born free and equal in our land; all may 
become useful members of the community if properly educated ! 
Let the State no longer leave untouched the plague-spot in our 
midst, or neglect the thousands who cannot rise unaided, if they 
would, from the slough of despondency and ignorance which 
pollutes our country. 








INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE announcement that the International Education Society 
has elected to the office of Principal one of the most 
eminent scholars in Britain, and that under his direction their 
English college will shortly be opened, is, to many, the first inti- 
mation of the existence of such a society. It is seldom that one 
important scheme of educational or other reform passes into 
action without much of that discussion which is thought indis- 
pensable — at least, is largely employed —in this country 
to prepare public opinion for the change. The scholastic history 
of the last half century is, however, a record of educational ex- 
periments, whose tendency the promoters of this society believe 
they have rightly interpreted and faithfully represented in the 
scheme which they are about to reduce to practice. Discussion 
seems, therefore, unnecessary, since public opinion has already 
expressed itself with tole rab le clearness in the efforts which 
private enterprise and State inquirie s have made to ascertain and 
to supply the educational wants of the country. The name and 
reputation of Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the Edinburgh High 
School, who has resigned his present appointment so as to enter, 
in January, on the duties of his new office, are, it is true, suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of any educational cause sanc- 
tioned by his experience and under his personal direction; but 
as the society contemplates something more than the foundation 
of a thoroughly good English school, it is worth while inquiring 
what are its aims and what the means it would employ for their 
fulfilment. The details of the contemplated plan have not yet 
been published, but the prospectus of the society, with the brief 
notices which have already appeared in Enghsh and foreign 
journals, supplies sufficient information as to the general prin- 
ciples which it represents. A short summary of the educational 
changes during the last half century will best exhibit those ten- 
dencies of which the international ‘scheme claims to be the full 
deve lopme nt. 
The time is comparatively recent when such questions as those 
proposed ina paper read be fore the last Social Science C ongress 
—“ Olassical Education: when, how, and for whom ?”—were 
inadmissible, when the supremacy of the classics was unques- 
tioned, their necessity for all undoubted. The “ liberal educa- 
tion” of those days was the end and aim of all schooling; so 
many years were given to Latin and Greek by all, regardless of 
their usefulness in after life. The pursuits of later years could 
only be prepared for by special training at the close of school- 
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days, or, if attempted at an earlier period, involved the sacrifice 
of all the nominal or real advantages attaching to the reputation 
of a liberal education. If any whom fear of the latter had sub- 
jected to the former course, lamented in after life the sacrifice of 
time then exacted from them, they were met by the assurance 
that the time had not been wasted, had, indeed, been compen- 
sated by the mental discipline they had received in the laborious 
mastery of subjects forgotten from the day of leaving school, 
and that no other method could have been productive of such 
good effects. The admission that the demands of the present 
day are widely different, does not necessarily imply any deprecia- 
ion of the results of a former system. A liberal education now 
neans something more than Latin and Greek. True, these are 
still rightly considered essential to the highest cultivation, but 
knowledge of other things is needed. It would be tedious to 
point out the necessity of acquaintance with the principles of 
science ; of familiarity with the literature of other countries, or 
the power of acquiring it. In no sphere of life can a man hope 
for success, still less can he look to attain social influence, if he 
venture to disregard the general activity in all departments of 
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knowledge, remote though their influence may be on his special 
pursuits. When a “liberal education” was the end of teaching, 
all other subjects were subordinated to this one central idea. The 
work of the preliminary English school was practically sus- 
pended on entering the classical school. So soon as private en- 
terprise demonstrated the success of efforts to impart instruction 
in other things than Greek and Latin, public schools reluctantly 
yielded to the influence of competition, and adopted these sub- 
jects into their curriculum with the least possible sacrifice of 
the time held essential for the learned languages. When 
modern European tongues began to receive increasing attention, 
the influence of private teachers becoming at the same time more 
marked, these too began to find a place in the programmes of the 
more powerful institutions; but the concession was grudging. 
French, and later German were admitted; but attendance on 
these classes was optional, and could only be given by the sacrifice 
of the hours for recreation. What wonder, then, if comparatively 
few profited by the opportunity, or if teaching under these cir- 
cumstances was most unsatisfactory in its results. The effective 
study of these languages was under private teachers, or deferred 
till later years. Utilitarianism had many and strenuous advo- 
cates; but, bigoted as most extreme opinions are, its actual 
achievements were less than its value as a protest, ineffectual be- 
cause unwise, against a system which could only be remedied by 
more gradual reforms. The nearer we approach our own times, 
the more numerous have been the attempts to extend the field of 
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school teaching. Thus physical science, which twenty years ago 
vas strangled in the few public institutions where its introduc- 
tion was attempted—not by public indifference, but because the 
classical cause was too exclusive—is now more generally taught, 
and is demanded from those whom the State certifies as qualified 
to become the teachers of the next generation. But fair atten- 
tion to these and similar studies is still incompatible with the 
scale on which prejudice, right or wrong, maintains classical in- 
struction. They had existed as “ extras” (in the apt phrase of 
advertisements) long before the central space of the system had 
been encroached on. A few had gained time for other studies 
by the surrender of that of Greek; and this timid, tentative re- 
form was speedily followed by the opening of schools in which 
even Latin was left to the option of parents. 

The tendency evident in these isolated efforts is towards the 
development of a system which, giving no undue prominence to 
any one subject, shall secure the highest kind of mental disci- 
pline, without encumbering the pupil with knowledge whose use- 
fulness ceases with its acquisition. The principle which must 
form the basis of any such system is that education, to be suc- 
cessful, must have reference to the future wants of the indi- 
vidual. It is not a learned class which society now wants, but 
men who shall enter upon life fully prepared to struggle success- 
fully with the difficulties special to the position which may fall 
to the lot of each. Too rigid adherence to this, as to any other 
general principle, might, however, beget a routinism as perni- 
cious as that of the extreme classical times: would create a class 
of crammed men, full of facts, but’ deficient in cultivation, 
lacking breadth of intellectual grasp. It is this necessity for 
cultivation which has so long maintained the ancient languages in 
their place, and has. won for them the favourable opinions of our 
highest physical philosophers, whose words are claimed as 
valuable supports of the present public school systems. But this 
is based on the fallacy, for which teachers are themselves respon- 
sible, that Greek and Latin are the only available agents of 
mental training. Some, at least, of our ripest scholars demur to 
this conclusion, and, neither in theory nor in fact, find any 
reason for thinking other subjects incapable of being used as 
equally efficient means of discipline. The experimental test can 
alone determine the accuracy of either view. 

The scheme of International Education takes up the inquiry 
at this point. Free, on the one hand, from the bigotry of utili- 
tarianism, and objecting, on the other, to the exclusion from the 
earlier stages of education of all subjects in favour of the 
classics, the society proposes to train boys so that the knowledge 
gained at school may serve as a means of mental cultivation, 
VOL. I.—NO. II. I 
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without ceasing to minister to their success in after life. The 
discipline formerly thought impossible without the classics, it 
seeks to secure by means of modern languages, in the belief that 
thorough training in these will facilitate, not impede, the subse- 
quent classical studies, if these are required as preparatory for 
professional life. Thus a common training up to a certain point 
is secured, and from that point divergence is possible into the 
particular course of preparation required for various pursuits. 
Competition is tod keen in every walk of life to admit of the 
loss of time necessitated by a system which trains all boys as if 
they were meant to be scholars, and then leaves them to teach 
themselves the business of their callings. If many are content to 
forego the advantages and reputation of a learned education, the 
wisdom of trying to compensate them for the sacrifice is unques- 
tionable. A knowledge of modern languages is now essential to 
success in every pursuit, commercial, scientific, or professional. 
Their study is, therefore, at once a means and an end; an agent 
of discipline and a source of knowledge. In neither respect can 
they be accepted as inferior to the classics, till their teaching is 
raised to the same standard of excellence. The doctrine of 
special education involves instruction in other branches of know- 
ledge. Science has, in some respects, become a trade: right or 
wrong, the fact is undeniable, and must be provided for by 
affording early instruction in its principles; for thus alone can 
the evils of empiricism be ooiiel or mitigated. On the other 
hand, commerce has been raised almost into a science, whose 
laws, in part peculiar, also share largely with those of other mental 
and physical sciences. Preparation for such a career implies, , 
therefore, more than “the three R’s” of so-called commercial 
academies. What, then, is the place of the classics under such a 
system? The professions to which they are essential still remain. 
But, as the study of the strictly professional subjects is more 
effective at a later period, when the judgment is riper, the know- 
ledge upon which they are based will be most advantageously 
sanied after the student has already received some degree of 
cultivation. If, therefore, the classics are, for a short time, 
postponed to modern languages, the student enters upon them 
armed with those principles which will enable him to find in 
their literature something more than illustrations of grammatical 
rules, 

Thus the points in which the proposed scheme differs from 
those already in operation in this country are : 

Ist. The admission of the principle that education, as a means 
to an end, must have a certain latitude of variation in method, 
so as to adapt it to the varying end, which is the usefulness in 
after life of each individual. 
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2nd. The belief in the existence of a common course of disci- 
pline equally applicable to every career, and yet not such that 
its results cease to be useful in any. 

drd. The due apportioning of the time spent on each branch 
of study, so that the mastery of subjects collaterally useful shall 
not be obtained at the cost of time which might be spent more 
profitably to the individual on studies more directly bearing on 
his future career. Thus, the commercial man shall not lose 
years in the study of classics, nor the lawyer in that of science. 

4th. The relegation of classical languages to their proper 
place, not as a praxis in grammar, nor an exercise in ohilology, 
but as a means of studying a a literature rich in knowledge, but 
knowledge for the most part of a special kind. 

The scheme is bold and original, and withal thoroughly prac- 
tical. Its success is impossible unless it is directed by a man 
liberal in opinion, sound in knowledge, and experienced in 
practice. There is danger in this, as in other innovations, of 
pushing principles too far, and illustrating them at the cost of 
facts. No one will suspect Dr. Schmitz of under-estimating those 
studies in which he has earned his high reputation as a scholar, 
while his temperate judgment and philosophic spirit are ample 
securities that the conflicting demands of the time will be fairly 
weighed and duly appreciated. 

But there is another aspect of the scheme, namely, that by 
which it seeks to connect English education with that of other 
countries. This, the international part of the scheme, is a recog- 
nition of the necessity for fuller, readier command of living 
languages than can be obtained from grammar and dictionary, 
even under the guidance of a skilful teacher. Formerly this 
could only be obtained by residence abroad during or after 
school days; the former method almost inevitably results in an 
inferior kind of education, whether the whole or part of se hool 
instruction was obtained abroad; the latter is only available for 
those who can afford the time, at an age when most middle-class 
lads are about to enter on the active duties of life ; while both in- 
volve a pecuniary outlay, and moral, often also physical, risks 
which greatly reduce the number of those to whom either course 
is open. The Society proposes to establish sister institutions in 
one or more continental countries, and to make the courses in all 
parallel. Thus the transfer of a pupil from one institution to 
another will not interrupt the order or character of his studies, 
since in each he will find the same subjects taught after sitniler 
methods. He will thus, by passing from one country to another, 
acquire the language of each, at the age most favourable he 
their acquisition, and at the same time pursue, with little inter- 


ruption, the course upon which he may have entered. The 
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parallel arrangement of the curricula is a result of the respect 
for the right of parents to decide, within certain limits, as to the 
education of their children, and as to the order and amount of 
transfer, most in accordance with the future wants of the pupil. 
The responsible corporation under whose direction these foreign 
establishments will be conducted, gives security for the same 
moral and sanitary safety as is looked for in an English public 
school ; while the expenses of residence abroad, will be a ee 
by this associated action, within limits which will make the ad- 
vantages of the scheme available for a larger number than at 
present. The cost of education in the English College, has been, 
according to the prospectus, calculated at a sum so moderate as 
to be within the reach of many who are practically excluded from 
our large seminaries. 

It will be seen that a practical solution of several important 
educational problems, will result from the success of the society’s 
efforts. But valuable as this result may be, there are others 
of equal importance. Among these may be mentioned the in- 
creased knowledge which the nations who may participate in 
the scheme will obtain of each other, and the political and social 
influence likely to flow from such knowledge. But whatever 
amount of success, in this respect, may crown the future labours 
of the society, it must not be forgotten that the first effect will 
be to establish in this country a sound system of instruction, to 
concentrate and'systematise the isolated efforts of rival methods 
which ought rather to work in concert, and to demonstrate the 
possibility of equally educating all without sacrificing any. 
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OZONE AND ANTOZONE: 
IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
By R. H. Avunatt, M.A., M.D. 


i probably gave rise to feelings of considerable surprise in the 

minds of most people, when they learned for the first time 
that a molecule of ordinary atmospheric oxygen, which they had 
been taught to regard as a rome 4 elementary substance, when 


presented to the blood in the lungs, became split up into two 
oppositely electric atoms, and entered the circulation as ozone 
and antozone. It will be interesting to follow the process of 
ratiocination which led to this inductive conclusion. 

About the year 1838, M. Schénbein, Professor of Chemistry 
at Bale—whose name became subsequently universally known 
in connexion with the discovery of gun cotton—in making expe- 
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riments on the decomposition of water by the voltaic pile, was 
struck with the perfect analogy which existed between the pecu- 
liar smell which is evolved when ordinary electricity passes from 
the point of a conductor, and that which is disengaged when 
water is decomposed by a voltaic current. 

At that time, Schénbein supposed the odorous principle to be 
a simple elementary body, and he characterised it by the name 
of ozone, which does not convey any definite idea of its nature, 
certainly ; but, as it has now become so familiar a designation, the 
attempt to change it would be unwise. 

From certain indications which had previously been pointed 
out by Messieurs Braconnot and Pelouse, Schénbein suspected 
that ozone existed naturally in the atmosphere. This conjecture, 
or rather, perhaps, the recognition of the — had been 
formed in or about the year 1826, by Dr. John Davy, brother 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and Van Marum, about the close of the 
last century; the latter of whom had observed that oxygen, rest- 
ing upon plain water, was not affected by electricity except that 
it acquired a strong smell, which seemed evidently to be identical 
with that produced by the matter of electricity. Dr. John Davy 
had pointed out not only the minute facts attending the produc- 
tion of atmospheric ozone, but, in his lectures on “ Agricultural 
Chemistry,” gave the precise formula for the chemical tests, 
which were subsequently adopted by Schénbein. 

In process of time, it became satisfactorily proved that ozone 
itself was not a simple element, for its decomposition had been 
effected, and found to produce water and oxygen; and it was 
consequently concluded to be hydrogen in a state of oxidation 
considerably beyond that of water; and that ozone produced by 
the battery consists of suroxide of hydrogen, and is identical 
with that produced by the action of the air on moistened phos- 
phorus. Ozone, therefore, is simply electrified oxygen, or oxygen 
in an allotropic condition. 

The fact of this novel condition of oxygen, when first publicly 
announced, created no small stir in the scientific world, and it 

yas predicted that, as the handmaid of science and the arts, the 
new agent would confer important benefits on mankind. To the 
medical man and the pathologist its action was deemed of para- 
mount importance, for it was found that the air in its normal 
condition contained one ten-thousandth part of ozone, and that 
in one two-thousandth part it occasioned death by asphyxia. 

Ozone is produced in the atmosphere by a variety of causes, 
and, according to M. Scoutteten, who first published a work on 
the subject, it is not a mere chemical agent, but is an instrument 
in the hands of the Creator of the Universe for the production 
of the grandest phenomena of nature. By it, he says, can be 
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explained the laws of atmospheric electricity, the formation of 
aqueous meteors, the periodical and diurnal oscillations of the 
barometer, and the means of restoring to the atmosphere the 
oxygen contaminated by respiration, by natural oxidation, and 
by combustion. 

, The fact did not escape M. sScoutteten that ozone is invariably 
absent from inhabited dwellings. Slips of ozonoscopic paper 
were kept in the wards of the military hospital at Metz—of 
which he was chief physician—several days, without affording 
the slightest trace of discoloration, whilst the tests exposed to 
the full influence of the external atmosphere gave 7 to 10 de- 
grees of the ozonometric scale. Other experiments, prosecuted 
by Dr. Berigny, at Versailles, were attended with identical re- 
sults. Several others, made in this country, also satisfac- 
torily prove that, beyond the quantity of ozone which enters a 
dwelling-house with the external atmosphere, no further mani- 
festation of Increase occurs, and it cannot be wondered at when 
it is considered that ozone, being the product of elementary com- 
motion, such as that produced by thunder-storms, conflicting wind 
currents, and such-like natural phenomena, can never be en- 
gendered in a quiescent or stagnant air. M. Scoutteten winds 
up this part of his report by stating that it is impossible, there- 
fore, to avoid the conclusion that a clue is thus given tothe 
different effects produced upon the health by in-door exercise 
and out-door exercise, by town life and by country life, by labour 
in the crowded workshop and labour in the open fields 

In the year L851, at a meeting of the members of the Royal 

Institution of Great Britain, Professor Faraday gave a brief 
summary of the then existing state of the question on this inte- 
resting subject. He reviewed the ancient facts which belong to 
it, and the high hopes of progress which it offers for the future. 
He stated the sources of ozone to be—when the electrical brush 
passes from a moist wooden point into the atmosphere, and indeed 
in almost every case of electrical discharge in the air; or when 
water is electrolysed, as in the case of a dilute solution of sul- 
phuric acid or sulphate of zinc; or when phosphorus acts at 
common temperatures on a moist portion of the atmosphere. 

Ozone, when obtained by these three essentially different pro- 
cesses, is identical in every respect ; its properties are as follow : 

1. It is a gaseous body of a very penetrating nauseabund odour ; 
when concentrated, the odour approaches that of chlorine ; when 
diluted, it cannot be distinguished from what is called the electric 
smell. 2. Common atmospheric air strongly charged with it 
renders respiration difficult, causes unpleasant sensations, and 
produces catarrhal effects, by its powerful action on the mucous 
surfaces of the aérial passages. Such air speedily kills small 
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animals plunged into it, so that, in its pure state, ozone is highly 
deleterious to the animal economy. 3. It is insoluble in water. 
4. Like chlorine, bromine, and the metallic peroxides, it is a 
powerful electromotive substance. 5. It discharges vegetable 
colours with a chlorine-like energy. 6. It converts phosphorus 
ultimately into phosphoric acid ; it combines with chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine; it does not unite with nitrogen under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but does when lime-water is present and 
nitrate of lime is formed, from which nitre may be readily 
obtained. At common, and even low te mperatures, it acts 
powertully =e most metal llic bodies, producing the highest 
de scree of oxidation of whic h they are capab le. Le ad and silver 
are carried at once to the state of peroxides; arsenic and anti- 
mony produce arsenic and stibic acids. 8. It transforms many 
of the lower oxides into peroxides ; thus the hydrate of the 
oxides of lead, cobalt, nickel, and manganese, become in it per- 
oxides; the basic oxide of silver undergoes the same change. 9. 
It decomposes rapidly the solid and dissolved protosalts of man- 
ganese ; the hydrated peroxides of the metal being formed and 
the acid of the salts evolved. 10, It decomposes the solution of 
the tribasic acetate of lead; the 3 ‘roxide of that metal and the 
ordinary acetate being formed. . It rapidly converts the pro- 
tosalts of iron and tin into pe i 12. It destroys many hydro- 
genated gaseous compounds ; the combinations of hydrogen with 
sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, iodine, arsenic, and antimony are 
thus affected. It appears to unite chemically with olefiant gas 
in the manner of chlorine. 13. It instantly transforms the sul- 
phurous and nitrous acids into the sulphuric and nitric acids, and 
the sulphites and nitrites into sulphates and nitrates. 14. It 
changes many metallic sulplurets (as those of lead and copper) 
into sulphates. 15. It decomposes many iodides in their solid 
and dissolved state. By its continued action iodide of potassium 
becomes converted into iodate of potassa. 16. It changes both 
the crystallised and dissolved yellow prussiate of potassa into the 
red salt, potash being evolved. 17. It produces oxidising effects 
upon most organic ‘compounds, causing a variety of chemical 
changes ; thus guaiacum is turned blue by it. 

From the above wide range of enumeration, it would appear 
that ozone is a most ready and powerful oxidiser, and that it is 
oxygen in an allotropic state—that is, with the capability of 
immediate and ready action impressed upon it. We also learn 
from the minute recapitulation, the important effects which 
must arise from the universal and never-ceasing agency of this 
all-pervading elemental principle. 

In 1859, at another meeting of the members of the Institution, 
the late lamented Prince Consort in the chair, Dr. Faraday 
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again adverted to the subject of ozone, and stated that Schénbein 
had been lately led to the belief that oxygen can exist in a third 
state, as far removed by its properties from ordinary oxygen in 
the one direction, as ozone 1s in the other; and therefore, in a 
certain sense, antagonistic to ozone. This substance he names 
Antozone, and believes that it also enters into combination, 
retaining for a time its special properties. Hence there are not 
merely ozone and antozone, but also ozonide and antozonide 
compounds, Thus permanganic acid, chloric acid, peroxides of 
manganese, lead, ery nickel, bismuth, silver, &c., form a list 
of bodies containing more or less of ozone in combination ; and 
the characters of ozone and of these bodies, because of the ozone 
in them, is, that they are electro-negative to the antozonides, t.e. 
as copper to zinc; ‘they evolve chlorine from chlorides ; eae 

cannot generate pe oxide of hydrogen, and they render blue the 
precipitated tincture of guaiacum. On the other hand, oxywater 
and the peroxides of potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, and 
calcium, form a list of substances containing antozone. These 
bodies are soere pemiive to the former; they cannot evolve 
chlorine from hydrochloric acid or the chlorides; they evolve 

the peroxide of hydrogen when treated either by oxyacids or 
even the hydrochloric acid; and they not only do not render 

blue the white precipitated guaiacum, but they restore that 
which has been rendered blue by ozone to its white or colourless 
condition. 

Thus stood the question in 1859; but in March last a para- 
graph appeared in one of the scientific periodicals, which went 
the round of the English journals uncontradicted, announcing 
in precise and positive terms, that Schénbein had succeeded in 
isolating antozone, This, however, proved subsequently to be a 
false report; and it was stated that when the circumstance was 
related to Schénbein, he was much amazed at the credulity of 
our countrymen. The learned professor might have spare .d this 
obvious sneer at our credulity, had he stopped an instant to 
consider that in 1861, in a letter addressed to Dr. Farad: ay, 
published in the Philosophical Magazine of that year, he states : 
“I have been working hard these many months to obtain 
antozone, and [I flatter myself that I have sueceeded—at least to 
a certs uin extent.” No great stretch of credulity to credit him 
in ’65, with what he avowed he had almost accomplished i in 61! 

However, let us give honour to whom honour is due. If 
Schénbein has not succeeded in his attempt, let us see what 
result has attended the well-directed efforts of another known 
German experimenter, who, according to his own detailed 
report, appears to have met with greater success. 

In 1863, Dr. Meissner, of Hanover, published a small work, 
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entitled “ Untersiichiingen iiber den Sauerstoff,” in which he 
states that he had succeeded in isolating artificial antozone, and 
he describes it as a substance possessed of such remarkable 
properties, as left no doubt on his own mind that it plays a very 
important part in the varying conditions of the atmosphere. 
His method of obtaining it was by electrifying a perfectly dry 
stream of oxygen gas, and afterwards depriving it of its ozone 
by a solution of iodide of potassium. The gas thus prepared 
has the remarkable property of forming, in contact with moisture, 
dense clouds, the aqueous vapour becoming condensed in the 
form of little vesicles or hollow spheres, which remain suspended, 
and constitute the cloud. According to Meissner, this result is 
due to the great attraction of antozone for water, and leads 
further to the formation of peroxide of hydrogen, wherein is 
contained the second atom of oxygen in the state of antozone. 
He considers every cloud of our atmosphere antozonic, that is, 
formed under the direct influence of antozone; in support id 
which view he adduces the curious fact, that clouds can only be 
formed in gases which contain oxygen. If aqueous vapour be 
condensed in gases which are free from oxygen—or in a vessel 
which contains besides water no other gas—the condensation 
never takes place in the form of a pt but in that of little 
solid globules, which, by reason of their greater specific gravity, 
instantly subside. 

Our author endeavours to prove that antozone is formed 
naturally wherever ozone exists, but the presence of the former 
is more difficult to prove than that of the latter, owing to a 
singular property of antozone, which Meissner calls “ abklingen,” 
or want of persistence, for, when left to itself, it speedily loses its 
specific characteristics, and becomes converted into ordinary 
oxygen. Its peculiar and important properties are due to its 
molecules being charged with tree positive electricity. Meissner 
considers antozone, therefore, to be the binding medium—the re- 
ceiver and retainer—of atmospheric electricity. 

These important facts, so minutely de tailed by Meissner, have 
yet to be verified by subsequent experimenters ; “but, should they 
prove to be legitimate deductions, they will be a great step in ad- 
vance in the science of meteorology. Dr. Meissner work 
deserves to be more generally known than it is, and a free trans- 
lation from the German would be an acc eptable boon to the 
English student. The want of persistence, of which he com- 
plains, has been the chief obstacle experience ed by other observers 
to the obtaining a definite result when experimenting with so 
evanescent a body as that of the peroxide of hydrogen. 

The presence ‘of atmospheric ozone is tested by means of a 
delicate re-agent. Pure white bibulous paper, s saturated with 
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again adverted to the subject of ozone, and stated that Schénbein 
had been lately led to the belief that oxygen can exist in a third 
state, as far removed by its properties from ordinary oxygen in 
the one direction, as ozone 1s in the other; and therefore, in a 
certain sense, antagonistic to ozone. This substance he names 
Antozone, and believes that it also enters into combination, 
retaining for a time its special properties. Hence there are not 
merely ozone and antozone, but also ozonide and antozonide 
compounds, Thus permanganic acid, chloric acid, peroxides of 
manganese, lead, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, silver, &c., form a list 
of bodies containing more or less of ozone in combination ; and 
the characters of ozone and of these bodies, because of the ozone 
in them, is, that they are electro-negative to the antozonides, i.e. 
as copper to zinc; they evolve chlorine from chlorides; they 
cannot generate pe roxide of hydrogen, and they render blue the 
precip itated tincture of guaiacum. On the other hand, oxywater 
and the peroxides of potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, and 
calcium, form a list of substances containing antozone. These 
bodies are electro-positive to the former; they cannot evolve 
chlorine from hydrochloric acid or the chlorides; they evolve 
the peroxide of hydrogen when treated either by oxyacids or 
even the hydrochloric acid; and they not only do not render 
blue the white precipitated guaiacum, but they restore that 
which has been rendered blue | Yy ozone to its white or colourless 
condition. 

Thus stood the question in 1859; but in March last a para- 
graph appeared in one of the scientific periodicals, which went 
the round of the English journals uncontradicted, announcing 
in precise and positive terms, that Schinbein had succeeded in 
isolating antozone, This, however, proved subsequently to be a 
false report; and it was stated that when the circumstance was 
related to Schénbein, he was much amazed at the credulity of 
our countrymen. The learned professor might have spare d this 
obvious sneer at our credulity, had he stopped an instant to 
consider that in 1861, in a letter addressed to Dr. Far: day, 
published in the Philosophical Magazine of that year, he sté tes : 
“I have been working hard these many months to obtain 
antozone, and I flatter myself that I have succeeded—at least to 
a certain extent.” No great stretch of credulity to credit him 
in °65, with what he avowed he had almost accomplished in *61! 

However, let us give honour to whom honour is due. If 
Schénbein has not succeeded in his attempt, let us see what 
result has attended the well-directed efforts of another known 
German experimenter, who, according to his own detailed 
report, appears to have met with greater success. 

In 1863, Dr. Meissner, of Hanover, published a small work, 
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entitled “ Untersiichiingen iiber den Sauerstoff,” in which he 
states that he had succeeded in isolating artificial antozone, and 
he describes it as a substance possessed of such remarkable 
properties, as left no doubt on his own mind that it plays a very 
important part in the varying conditions of the atmosphere. 
His method of obtaining it was by electrifying a perfectly dry 
stream of oxygen gas, and afterwards depriving it of its ozone 
by a solution of iodide of potassium. The gas thus prepared 
has the remarkable property of forming, in contact with moisture, 
dense clouds, the aqueous vapour becoming condensed in the 
form of little vesicles or hollow spheres, which remain suspended, 
and constitute the cloud. According to Meissner, this result is 
due to the great attraction of antozone for water, and leads 
® further to the formation of peroxide of hydrogen, wherein is 
contained the second atom of oxygen in the state of antozone. 
He considers every cloud of our atmosphere antozonic, that is, 
formed under the direct influence of antozone; in support of 
which view he adduces the curious fact, that clouds can only be 
formed in gases which contain oxygen. If aqueous vapour be 
condensed in gases which are free from oxygen—or in a vessel 
which contains besides water no other gas—the condensation 
} never takes place in the form of a cloud, but in that of little 
solid globules, which, by reason of their greater specific gravity, 
instantly subside. 

Our author endeavours to prove that antozone is formed 
naturally wherever ozone exists, but the presence of the former 
is more difficult to prove than that of the latter, owing to a 
singular property of antozone, which Meissner calls “ abklingen,” 
or want of persistence, for, when left to itself, it speedily loses its 
specific characteristics, and becomes converted into ordinary 
oxygen. Its peculiar and important properties are due to its 

f molecules being charged with free positive electricity. Meissner 
considers antozone, therefore, to be the binding medium—the re- 
ceiver and retainer—of atmospheric electricity. 

These important facts, so minutely detailed by Meissner, have 
yet to be verified by subsequent experimenters; but, should they 
prove to be legitimate deductions, they will be a great step in ad- 
vance in the science of meteorology. Dr. Meissner’s work 
deserves to be more generally known than it is, and a free trans- 
lation from the German would be an acceptable boon to the 
English student. The want of persistence, of which he com- 
plains, has been the chief obstacle experienced by other observers 
to the obtaining a definite result when experimenting with so 
evanescent a body as that of the peroxide of hydrogen. 

The presence of atmospheric ozone is tested by means of a 
delicate re-agent. Pure white bibulous paper, saturated with 
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iodide of potassium and starch, is cut into slips of about three 
inches in length and half an inch in width, and exposed to the 
influence of the external air for twelve or twenty-four hours, day 
and night, in a situation sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. 
The quantity is ascertained by an ozonometer, which consists of 
a chromatic scale of 10 degrees of varying shades of violet. To 
determine the pre cise de ‘cree on the scale, a tay of the prepared 


paper, called an ozonoscope, is suspended in a northerly aspect, 
to which the air has free access, and after pa e xposure, is my yped 
in cold water; the extent of coloration thus elicited by the 


saturation of sot se is compared with the ozonometer, bc! the 
resuit registered. 

The important consideration of the influence of ozone on the 
human constitution, in relation to health and disease, may be 
gathered from the physiological effects which follow a super- 
abundance of stimulation on the one hand, and the withdrawal of 
a healthy agent on the other. If ozone be presented in excess to 
the lungs, it excites the mucous tissues with which it comes in 
contact to inordinate action, and produces —_— and other 
symptoms of undue oxidation. Diphtheria has been stated to 
have followed the course of an abnormal de ‘velopment of elemental 
ozone. On the contrary, if ozone be materially diminis hed in 
quantity, or a period of positive antozone occur, the blood, having 
lost a natural stimulus, the vitality, pro tanto, languishes, con- 
tagion spreads unchecked, and those fevers which have for their 
vehicle the proto-carbonate of hydrogen are widely disseminated. 
It would hence, & priori, follow that the more concentrated the 
epidemic, the lesser quantity of ozone would be in the air, and 
experiments have to a certain degree substantiated the fact. 
During the latter portion of the past unprecedentedly dry summer, 
when the fatal pestilence raged almost universally amongst our 
cattle, the germs of epizootic disease lay for weeks together 
fretting and sweltering under the aspect of a cloudless sky and 
the rays of a hot and burning sun, and the plague was wafted far 
and wide, resistless and uncontrollable | 1y human means brought 
to bear upon its treatment—the generation of ozone was found 
to be below its natural standard. 

It is stated by Schénbein, that when ordinary oxygen, such as 
exists in the atmosphere, enters into combination with oxidisable 
matters, organic or inorganic, in the presence of moisture, the 
molecule of neutral oxygen becomes split up into two oppositely 
active atoms, and undergoes chemical | polarisation, which accounts 
for the changes which “take place in the tissues of the animal 
organisation. He has not been able to detect the presence of 
hype ‘roxide of hydrogen in the blood, but he proves dhs at ozone is 


quickly absorbed by that fluid, and unites vith the albumen, 
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blood corpuscles, and fibrin, and essentially modifies the chemical 
composition of those substances. The hyperoxide of hydrogen, 
however, leaves the albumen unaffected, but quickly modifies 
blood corpuscles and fibrin. He found that blood deprived of its 
fibrin continued for a long time to decompose the hy peroxide of 
hydrogen, until the blood became almost decolorised. This 
property of the blood corpuscles is so remarkable and decisive, 
that Schénbein thinks the test might be rendered available in 
criminal cases in examining for stains of blood. The oxygen we 
inhale is, therefore, when in contact with the blood, quickly de- 
composed into ozone and antozone, and both (the latter in the 
form of hyperoxide of hydrogen) combine with organic matter, 
and are subsidiary to the various processes of oxidation which 
are perpetually going on in the animal economy. 

Thus far Schénbein. The conclusion which arises from the 
whole of the facts under consideration is, that ozone is rapidly 
absorbed by the blood, and exerts a powerful action on albumen, 
blood corpuscles, and fibrin. The hyperoxide ot hydrogen, in 
which, according to Meissner, resides the second atom of oxygen, 
in the shape of antozone, has no action on the albumen, though 
it exerts considerable influence on fibrin and blood corpuscles, 
has great affinity for water, and is, besides, an electric exponent. 
It is probably exhaled in the form of vapour while the ozone is 
subsidiary to oxidation. The greater amount of ozone, therefore, 
which is present, the more effectually is this process sustained. 

Now, when we recollect that the nutrition of the body is 
effected by the ingesta being gradually deprived of their oxygen, 
whilst during the process of renovation (destructive assimilation) 
the tissues undergo a real combustion, taking up oxygen or be- 
coming oxidised ; and that the respiration, besides the deduction 
out of the body of the products of the internal combustion, has 
also to provide all the oxygen for the process of oxidation or 
combustion within, and in which ozone plays a very important 
part, it is easy to trace the essential relation to health that 
everything must have which is calculated to assist this process of 
a healthy metamorphosis. We know, also, on the contrary, that 
if during the destructive assimilation the oxidation of effete 
nitrogenous matter be incomplete, uric acid is formed instead of 
urea, and the non-nitrogenous hydrocarburets are only partially 
converted into carbonic acid and aqueous vapour, and partly into 
fat. Thus the elimination of effete matter is incomplete, and 
gives rise to various morbid deposits, as tubercles, fatty degenera- 
tion, and so forth. The want, therefore, of sufficient oxidation 
may thus be considered the root and the origin of the most de- 
structive and fell diseases to which humanity 1s subject. 
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ON THE APPORTIONMENT OF SENTENCES 
TO CRIMES. 
By T. B. L. Baker, Esq., Harpwicke Court. 


A NEW system has been suggested of regulating the sentences 

passed on criminals. It is assumed, and we think few will 
disagree with such assumption, that the diminution of future 
crime is the only object which we either wish or have a right to 
consider in the passing of sentences, and that punishment for past 
crime, while most valuable if it serve to deter either the person 
sentenced or others from future offences, ceases to be either prac- 
cal, or philosophical, or Christian, if inflicted without reference 
to the future. That now suggested founds its claim to public 
consideration solely on the ground of its being more preventive 
of future crime than the system, if system it can well be called, 
whichis now in use. 

Let us place fairly before the reader the two modes of allot- 
ting sentences to crime, and then consider the bearings of each. 

Under the existing system, when a prisoner is found guilty 
the magistrate (whether judge, or chairman, or recorder, with 
or without consultation with others) considers carefully the 
evidence which has been adduced, estimates from it as correctly 
as he can the amount of turpitude in the mind and heart of the 
prisoner, and orders the infliction of just so much punishment 
as in his estimation shall be equal or proportioned to that 
amount. 

On the other hand, the new system, while by no means sug- 
gesting that the magistrates should be restricted by law, nor 
that they should bind themselves to any invariable rule, pro- 
poses that they should agree amongst themselves to adopt a 
definite principle, which it is believed would answer well in 
eighteen or nineteen cases out of twenty, although in the twen- 
tieth case it might require great relaxation; and that the sen- 
tences should depend, not on the estimated amount of the guilt 
of the past crime, but upon the simple fact of whether the criminal 
had or had not been previously convicted. A scale of punishments 
is laid down, concerning which much discussion has arisen, but the 
first point for consideration is whether a scale fixed and under- 
stood by all, or one which varies with the will or opinion of each 
magistrate, would tend most to the diminution of future crime. 
The scale suggested is that a prisoner on a known first con- 
viction in eighteen or nineteen cases out of twenty, should, if 
possible, be tried summarily, and receive a week or ten days’ im- 
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prisonment, with a warning’ that if he again offend he will 
receive—not a sentence of imprisonment varying from a fortnight 
to three months, according as he may have the luck to steal much 
or little, or to find a lenient or a strict judge—but a commitment 
for trial at the sessions or assizes, involving all but a certainty of 
twelve months’ incarceration, and for athird offence seven years’ 
penal servitude, and for a fourth the longest term which the law 
allows. 

A difficulty still remains with reference to that numerous 
class in which the prisoners’ antecedents are unknown. It is 
proposed to meet this by making it the rule to commit all to 
quarter sessions, excepting such as can show to the satisfac- 
tion of the magistrates that they have not been previously con- 
victed for, at any rate, several years. It is believed that about 
two-thirds of our convictions are of men who have lived for at 
least some years in the neighbourhood, and whose characters 
could be easily ascertained. The remainder would be allowed 
to explain where they had lived, and for whom they had worked, 
during the last few years, and their statements might be verified 
by the superintendent of police during a week’s remand. If such 
account appear to the magistrate to be satisfactory, the prisoner 
would receive the short sentence mentioned above ; but, if he fail 
to show any reasonable grounds for believing that he has lately 
lived an honest and steady life anywhere, it should then be the 
rule to commit him to quarter sessions, partly to give time to 
inquire his antecedents, and partly to check his wandering habits. 

Such are briefly the two systems under consideration. In 
favour of the former, it is urged that great discretion must neces- 
sarily be left in the hands of magistrates. Offences which come 
strictly under the same legal definition vary extremely in the 
amount of guilt. A theft which, if practised on a stranger, and 
under momentary temptation, would merit only a wek’s impri- 
sonment, would, if committed with premeditation, and tae person 
robbed were a master, be deservedly punished with six months, 
though in either case the property were of the self-same value. 
Offences vary so much, that, if they are to meet an exact 
proportionate amount of punishment, no rule can be laid 
down. It is true that magistrates’ estimate of the amount 
of wickedness in each prisoner must vary, and that the 
punishments given in one court must differ greatly from 
those allotted by another; but there can be little doubt that all 
are honestly adjudged, and by men who are entitled to all con- 
fidence, whether they be judges whose lives have been spent in 
the study of the law, or recorders, or stipendiary magistrates 
chosen from the Bar. Even in the case of the unpaid magis- 
tracy, whether in quarter or petty sessions, several usually act 
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together, and the opinion of those of the greatest experience has 
the most we ight. ‘Thus sentences are pretty sure to be well and 
wisely given, and to withdraw from such a body the discretionary 
powe rs which the *y now enjoy, would be to cast an undese rved 
stigma on them and lower their position. Indeed, it is urged 
that there would be little use in retaining the office of a judge or 
magistrate, if these functionaries are to be so shorn of their dig- 
nity as to be deprived of the power of passing exactly what sen- 
tences they may think fit. 

We think the above is not an unfair or unfavourable view of 
the opinions urged by the admirers of the present system, and to 
express a doubt of its truth appears almost heretical; yet, if we 
consider the arguments, they are hardly tenable. 

First, it is stated that large discretionary powers must be 
given to the magistrate in order that the punishment may 
be accurately proportioned to the offence. It is assumed that 
the whole value of punishment consists in its being so allotted. 
Is this really so? Is it true that we derive either benefit or 
gratification from the inflicting a punishment exactly propor- 
tioned to the injury inflicted on society by the culprit ? > 6 Pro- 
bably few, if any, will be found to defe nd this view. But it may 
be said that a punishment so proportioned will deter future 

criminals. A little consideration will show us grave cause to 
doubt this. All who have had real experience of the feelings 
of the criminal class, well know what a reckless, thoughtless race 
the majority of them are. It is the common law of human 
nature, that we all look on our own offences with a favourable 
eye. The weak and unreasoning class who fall into crime are 
especially liable to this error. The consequence is, that as they 
cannot tell exactly the view the magistrate will take, they almost 
always hope for a less punishment than they receive. If so, our 
system fails to deter, and therefore to prevent, and its punish- 
ment becomes mere retribution for the past, not prevention for 
the future. 1z 
| This point is well worthy of close consideration. If it can be 
shown that either punishment, or retribution, or retaliation for 
the past, irrespective of the future, is to be desired on either . 
moral or religious grounds, or if it can be shown that a fixed 
system of allotting sentences will not deter future criminals so 
much as one which varies according to the will or opinion of each 
committing magistrate, so much “of the argument falls to the 
ground ; but it is of much importance that this question should 
be fairly and closely examined. 
But, secondly, it is said that the judges and magistrates are 
such a body of men as may well be trusted with large dis- 
cretionary powers. None who have had opportunitities of 
acquaintance with them, will doubt that our judges are as highly 
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talented and as upright a body of gentlemen as the world can 
produce, and that on any subject where they have experience, 
their opinions are entitled to the greatest weight. In weighing 
the value of evidence, in investigating the legal guilt or innocence 
of a prisoner, they are probably unequalled. In estimating the 
amount of moral turpitude displayed, they may probably, from 
their natural and acquired shrewdness, surpass most others. But 
what opportunities can they have ever had of studying the opinions 
and feelings of that race who are to form our future criminals, or 
of finding out what punishments will be most efficient in deter- 
ring them from future crime? Yet if the object sought is not 
retribution for the past, but prevention for the future, this 
acquaintance with the motives and feelings of the criminal class, 
is the especial knowledge required in the allotment of sentences. 

To recorders and stipendiary magistrates, the same arguments 
apply in a less degree. They are probably, on the whole, inferior 
in talent to the judges, but from their labours being confined to 
one town, they have some opportunity of hearing from the gaoler 
or police what effect has been produced by many of the sentences 
they have passed. Some of those, however, who rank among 
these gentlemen as the highest authorities on the subject of the 
Repression of Crime, are, it may be observed, warm supporters 
of a nearly fixed and intelligible system of sentencing. 

The great unpaid body of magistrates, as they are sometimes 
termed, are, it must be conceded, far inferior in talent to the 
judges, yet such as fill the post of visiting magistrates, have far 
larger opportunities than judges of gaining a knowledge of 
the effects of punishment; nev ertheless, in spite of this advan- 
tage, their very number precludes a hope that they would 
exhibit such uniformity of action as will Res a really strong 
effect in deterring future criminals, unless some principles of 
action are laid down and agreed to. 

But the most extraordinary and the least complimentary idea, 
is that which supposes the dignity of judges, recorders, and 
country gentlemen to depend on their freedom to order for a 
criminal just what punishment they may fancy, without having 
any rule to guide them to a similarity of action. It seems to be 
held treasonable to show that one system is more efficient than 
another, because such showing would deprive them of their 
liberty to take the less efficient course. We may leave such 
arguments to answer themselves. If the dignity of the bench 
did not stand on more secure ground than this, we might indeed 
tremble for it. 

But the important question comes, Will such a nearly fixed 
system as that which is proposed tend to diminish crime? For 
many reasons we may expect that it will do so. If a man 
who has received a ten days’ imprisonment is aware that his 
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next conviction will ensure a detention for twelve months, instead 
of some uncertain period which he invariably hopes will be 
shorter than it proves to be, such knowledge will be unquestion- 
ably more deterrent than the present uncertainty; and at the 
same time, when the consequences are clearly laid before him, 
he will have far less right to complain of harshness than now, 
when he is frequently tempted to hope for a light punishment, 
but practically receives a heavy one. 

Furthermore, such a system must ere long bring to an end 
the very existence of skilled thieves; for as a man would, on his 
second conviction, be sentenced to twelve months’ detention, and 
on his third to seven years, it would be impossible that he could 
acquire the skill necessary for the higher branches of the art. 

But, instead of reasoning on probabilities, let us look to facts. 
The system has been tried throughout England on a class. In 
1856, it became the practice to commit all juvenile offenders on 
their second conviction to reformatories, and therefore to long 
terms of detention, almost irrespective of the magnitude of the 
special offence. This became, therefore, a fixed and cumulative 
system well understood by the juvenile offenders, instead of an 
attempt at an exact retribution. What was the consequence? 
Juvenile crime had been steadily rising, and had reached the 
number of 13,981 convictions in 1856. But, in 1860, it had 
sank to 802%), and the worst class of boy thieves had entirely dis- 
appeared. The Judicial Statistics show that in each large town 
the decrease exactly followed the adoption of the fixed and cumu- 
lative system of sentences, in place of the uncertainty which had 
till then prevailed among boys, and still prevails among adults. 

Foremost, perhaps, among remarkable instances of this, is the 
case of Cheltenham. For many years juvenile crime had been 
on the increase, and, in 1856, 53 boys were committed to prison. 
The magistrates then adopted the plan of sending every boy on his 
second conviction to a reformatory. The next year the number 
sank to 14: the next there were 25, then 14, and in 1860 only 13. 
In 1861, the magistrates reverted to their former system, and 
passed sentences which they believed to be proportioned to the 
offence. The certainty of the sentence ceased, and that year 24 
were convicted, and in 1862 there were 49. In 1863, they re- 
turned to the fixed sentences for second convictions, and the 
number fell to 24, and in 1864 to 13. Can it be held that this 
was an accidental rise and fall? or are all these instances the 
effect of mere chance? Surely not. Let us then attempt to 
diminish udult, as we have already diminished juvenile crime. 
God forbid that we should consider the sin and suffering caused 
by habitual crime (putting out of sight for the moment the loss 
inflicted on the honest man, who is first robbed and then heavily 
taxed to punish the thief) as objects unworthy of our care? 

















THE OFFICE OF CORONER. 


(<)* the many institutions which may be termed the inheritance 
of an Englishman, there are few which, for antiquity or 
usefulness, can be compared to the office of coroner. 

Elected, for the most part, by the people, he becomes the 
guardian of the poor, the unprotected, and the friendless, and is 
free from that influence which is inseparable from a Court 
nominee. And yet, strange as it may seem, the real value and 
importance of the office of coroner is not sufficiently estimated 
by the public, for want of measuring its advantages not only by 
what it does, but what it prevents. 

Until the twenty-fifth year of King George II., the coroner 
did not receive any remuneration beyond a sum of 13s. 4d., taken, 
upon view of the body slain, of the goods and chattels of him 
that was the slayer or murderer (if he had any); but by statute 
passed in that year, cap. 29, a fee of 20s. was the remuneration 
fixed for each inquest, in addition to 9d. a mile for his travelling 
expenses. Looking at the difference of the value of money at 
that time to what it is at the present, the remuneration to 
the coroner was much greater than it is now. It was by 
this same statute that the duty was imposed on coroners of 
holding an inquest in every case of a death happening in a 
ee in order that the public may, through the investigation, 
ye satisfied that the death has not been in any way accelerated 
by the treatment the prisoner has undergone whilst in prison. 
That such a provision was necessary, any one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the sickening details which fired the heroism of a 
ey and led him to a life of self-sacrifice, in order to expose 
the cruelty and tyranny which never met the light of day, will 
readily acknowledge; and to read the accounts of the conside- 
rate care and attention now paid “to the prisoner and the 
captive,” and contrast them with the past, makes the past appear 
a fable or the illusory dream of an overheated imagination. But 
is it really so? Is it not rather that the se)f-denial of a Howard 
has borne its fruit, and the coroner is now called upon to be the 
watchful guardian of the public—to prevent a relapse into the op- 
pression of the past? We have said that the eo of the 
office of coroner are to be measured not only by what it does, but 
by what it prevents. We take the case of the destitute and 
friendless prisoner. At the first sight it would seem an almost 
unnecessary duty that a coroner and jury should be empannelled 
to make an inquiry where no inquiry is sought or desired; but 
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in order to show its value let the converse be assumed—that there 
were no inquiry —w ould the care, the vigilance, and the attention 
which is now paid to the prisoner be the result? Would not the 
natural effect be produced of indifference and unconcern on the 
ps art of the governor, and relentless cruelty be exercised by the 
unsc rupulous : and irresponsible warder? But the very fact that 
there will be an inquest, conducted not by the nominee of the 
Government, or the magistrates who have the control of the 
gaols, but by an independent officer and by a jury uninfluenced 
by any consideration but that of arriving at the truth, imparts a 
value to the inquiry in its preventive character which keeps every 
officer, from the governor, the medical officer, and the meanest 
official, to the faithful discharge of his allotted duty. 

It may not be unimportant to inquire how far a similar 
inquiry would be beneficial in every case of death happening in 
religious houses. Rightly or wrongly, there are not wanting 
many who think that undue restraint ts imposed on females who 
in early life have pledged themselves to perpetual vows from 
which the ‘y would be gladly released. If undue restraint is not 
imposed, then there is no reason why the greatest candour should 
not be displayed, and every op portunity afforded to convince the 
public of the “‘groundlessne ss of the suggestion; but, on the other 
hand, if it does exist, the public, through their officer, should 
require the fullest inquiry into all the circumstances of their 
treatment whilst an inmate of such an establishment. 

But not only to the ng and the captive does the office of 
coroner act as a pre -ventive, but the poor and the outcast—the 
Lazarus, who is laid at the gate of some hard-hearted relieving 
officer, whose eyes are closed to pity and whose ears are shut 
against the tale of sorrow ; this man is compelled to observe and 
to listen to the tale of woe, lest, should death terminate his sor- 
rows and sufferings, a day of exposure should be at hand to 
unveil, through the medium of the coroner’s court, the obduracy 
and cruelty which familiarity with such scenes is apt to generate. 
And if, again, an irresponsible body of guardians should, through 
a too niggard parsimony, withhold from the poor the require- 
ments of sickness, the coroner's office is ready to expose the 
meanness which misapplies the public trust, and thus, by the 
public odium which it produces, prevents the recurrence of 
similar fatality. 

Instances might be multiplied without end in which the coroner 
has stood as the guardian of the poor and the friendless, and, by 
timely exposure, prevented many a death. Who shall say how 
many a life has been spared which would otherwise have 


been a victim to the torture of the lash by the army flogging, 
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against which the late Mr. Wakley battled so courageously, the 
whole influence of the Horse Guards? And how frequently 
does the exposure arising from the coroner’s inquiry bring to 
light cases where the overtaxed milliner’s apprentice, and other 
similar sufferers, have sunk from exhaustion into the grave, and 
where the inquiry of the coroner has brought into the light of 
day, many a case which, but for that inquiry, would have been 
unnoticed and disregarded, but which, being exposed, has proved 

beacon to warn the public of the ruin which awaits the sons 
and daughters of toil, and thus prevented others from falling a 
prey to a similar fatality. 

Another feature of the coroner’s court which in recent times 
has been of most manifest utility to the public, is inquiry into the 
cause of death in cases of preventib s disease. he inquiries 
before Mr. Humphreys, into the state of some of the dwelling- 
houses in Bethnal-green, have led to important improvements In 
that district ; whilst generally, in cases where preventible diseases, 
as typhus and cholera, prevail, the coroner has the right of hold- 
ing an inquiry, and directing public attention to means for re- 
moving the causes of such dise “ASES. 

If the mn, the office of coroner is capable of and does in reality 
effect such beneficial results to the pub lic, it follows that the 
public have a duty towards it: namely, of maintaining its inde- 
pendence and usefulness. But we reserve this subject for a 
future number. 


a F. L. 
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REVIEWS. 
MERCY ON THE BATTLE-FIELD.* 

Ww" LST those great armies of America were in the field, covering 

the earth with blood, and spreading consternation wherever 
their terrible earnestness was known, there was another army present, 
of whose valour and courage no note was taken. This was an army of 
mercy, whose agents were loving men, and still more loving women, 
whose whole aim was to mitigate the terrors of war, and to heal the 
fresh wounds of the conflict. However little modern warfare may differ 
from what war has been in all times, it is a merit that the nineteenth 
century may claim that it has done all that it could to alleviate the 
anguish and sorrow of the battle-field. To Great Britain, and above 
all to that true-hearted Englishwoman, Florence Nightingale, is due the 
credit of having first attempted to help the soldier in his hour of dire 
necessity, and to bring that help on to the battle-field that had hereto- 
fore been thought only possible in the need of private and civil life. 
What Florence Nightingale and her band of noble followers did for 
our soldiers in the Crimea, the United States Sanitary Commission 
did for the contending armies of America, on the most magnificent 
seale. For let it never be forgotten, to the honour of the North 
Americans, that they organised this noble commission, and that its aid 
was as freely bestowed on the sufferings of the Southern as of the 
Northern soldier. 

This little book gives the account of the rise and progress of the 
Commission in America. As the men mustered for the battle-field, so 
the women mustered in churches, school-houses, and drawing-rooms. 
At the meeting of fifty or sixty women in New York, on the 25th of 
April, 1561, the foundations of a great organisation were laid, which 
afterwards, under the name of the United States Sanitary Commission, . 
sent an army of nurses, surgeons, and aids of every kind, on to every 
battle-field, and were the means of saving thousands, and tens of 
thousands of lives, and of mitigating, to an untold extent, the sufferings 
of those who were wounded in battle, or suffered in the campaigns. 
How this association grew, how it laid hold of the affections, how it 
maintained a fixed relation to the Government without interfering with 
military law; how it purchased waggons, chartered ships; how its 
agency was found on every battle-field; what it did—what it supplied 
to suffering soldiers, is all told in the pages of this volume. The fol- 
lowing extract will give an idea of what the Commission claims to have 
done in the execution of its wonderful mission : 

“ On the arrival of the army in Turkey (April 1854), to the embarkation for 
the Crimea (September 1854), the annual death-rate was 129 per 1000 men. 
In July, August, and September, it was increased to 293 per 1000 men; for 
the next three months to 511 per 1000 men; and it culminated in January, 


* The United States Sanitary Commission. A Sketch of its Purposes and Work. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 
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1855, when it reached the fearful amount of 1174 per 1000 men.* In other 
words, at this rate it would be necessary, in order to supply the loss occasioned 
by death alone, to replace the dead army by a new army of equal strength in 
about ten (103) months. Zhen it was that the British Government established 
sanitary operations, and so soon as their influence began to be felt (in April, 
May, and June, 1855), the rate of mortality fell to 250 per 1000 men ; and 
from that time gradually and rapidly diminished, until the annual death- 
rate for January, 1856 (one year from its culmination), was 25 per 1000 mén. 

“The mortality of the United States forces during the present war (exclusive 
of three-montlis men) is being tabulated by the Sanitary Commission from the 
records in the Adjutant-General’s office. These tables show that from the 
commencement of the war to the latest time when they could be made, the 
annual death-rate of our forces has been 65 per 1000 men. From June lst, 
1861, to March, 1862, a period when our army lay comparatively inactive, we 
find the annual death-rate was 444 per 1000 men. During the campaign on 
the Peninsula, when the effects of climate were to the full as deadly, if not 
more so, than those of the Crimea, when every breath drew in swamp poison, 
and our men advanced by forced marches through Virginia mire, and camped 
along the banks of malarious watercourses, the annual death-rate was 165 per 
1000 men. ‘To what was this owing? Not to the fact that our troops bring 
a greater amount of health i into the service than those of other armies, for 
their mortality during the period of inaction was much greater than that of the 
British army during a like period. It was owing in part, undoubtedly, to 
lessons learnt from the Russian war, and to the American spirit of imytove- 
ment, which has made our armies, let who wills say to the contrary, a splendid 
spectacle of progress in many points, of efficiency. But was it not in a chief 
degree owing to the Sanitary Commission? Has not the Sanitary Commission 
a right to point to that result, and say, ‘ ¢ ts mine ?’ 

Some idea of the nature of the work performed by the Commission 
may be gained by the following list of the issues of supplies from Sep- 
tember Ist, 1861, to September Ist, 1863: 


Packages........e.- ..e-- 62,445 | Condensed Milk............. 46,807 lbs. 
Crackers...... ateeahaenel -- 100,320 ,, 
Dried Beef......... 13,423 
Tea..... eile caanaae eee 
Sugar 91.580 
Dried Fruit........ 166,347 
153,017 | Light Groceries.... 47,657 
Bf fl 50,862 
192,712 | Cheese . 11,981 
re ae 
Dressing-gowns cae eee 38,633 doz. 
Coats and Vests wees. 8,999 | Wine and Spirits..... ... 29,378 bottles 
Towels and Handkerchiefs.... 270,276 | Apple- Dather eavevedeieess galls. 
Socks.. secvecee 94,485 | Pickle seveeces 97,471 
BRDNETS...0000s0ccc0cc000 cccccovccecs 10,90) | DAU 3,780 ,, 
Mittens 9,180 | ewe iad iienaingeeaiinaed 50,281 bush. 
Nightcaps .,464 | Ale and Cider............ 11,584 galls. 

Bandages and Rags 205,63: shicke sia 4,114 
Sponges and Pads....... 61064 ~ | 3,309 prs. 
Pin-cushions..... arene eeese Gk Oe a articles... 

— as : “Sean ne not stated 
Fruit-cans........ ...-. 97,642 | Hospital Furniture..... f 
Concentrated Beef......... . 30,116 Ibs. | 

* Of which 97 per cent. was from disease. 
+ This is owing largely to the careless inspection of recruits, a subject to which the 
Sanitary Commission has never ceased to call the attention of the Government. 


Blankets.... 
Comfortables....... 
Bed-ticks 
Pillow-ticks........... 


| 
} 
| 
} 
i 
| 
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It should be remembered that this represents the activity of the 
Western Branches of the Commission alone, including Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and New 
Albany. 

Some of the letters, written from the great battle-fields as familiar 
in name in Europe as any of our own great battle-fields, are full of 
pathetic incidents, and by their exhibition of instances of true human 
tenderness, throwing a halo of glory around the deepest horrors of the 
war. We make one extract from a letter from Gettysburg: 

“Late one afternoon, too late for the cars, a train of ambulances arrived at 
our Lodge with over one hundred wounded rebels, to be cared for through the 
night. Only one among them seemed too weak and faint to take anything. 
He was badly hurt and failing. I went to him after his wound was dressed, 
and found him lying on his blanket stretched over the straw,—a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed young lieutenant, with a face innocent enough for one of our own 
New England boys. I could not think of him as a rebel; he was too near 
heaven for that. He wanted nothing,—had not been willing to eat for days, 
his comrades said; but | coaxed him to try a little milk gruel, made nicely 
with lemon and brandy; and one of the satisfactions of our three weeks is 
the remembrance of the empty cup I took away afterward, and his perfect 
enjoyment of that supper. ‘It was sa good, the best thing he had had since 
he was wounded,’—and he thanked me so much, and talked about his ‘ good 
supper’ for hours. Poor fellow, he had had no care, and it was a surprise 
and pleasure to find himself thought of; so, in a pleased, childlike way, he 
talked about it till midnight, the attendant told me, as long as he spoke of any- 
thing ; for at midnight the change came, and from that time he only thought 
of the old days before he was a soldier, when he sang hymns in his father’s 
church. He sang them now again, in a clear, sweet voice. ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me’; and then songs without words—a sort of low intoning. 
His father was a Lutheran clergyman in South Carolina, one of the rebels told 
us in the morning, when we went into the tent, to find him sliding out of our 


care. All day long we watched him,—sometimes fighting his battles over, 
often singing his Lutheran chants, till, in at the tent-door, close to which he 
lay, looked a rebel soldier, just arrived with other prisoners. He started when 
he saw the lieutenant, and quickly kneeling down by him, called ‘ Henry ! 
Henry!’ But Henry was looking at some one a great way off, and could not 
hear him. ‘Do you know this soldier ?’ we said. ‘Oh, yes, ma’am; and his 
brother is wounded and a prisoner, too, in the cars now.’ Two or three men 
started after him, found him, and half carried him from the cars to our tent. 
‘Henry’ did not know him, though; and he threw himself down by his side 
on the straw, and for the rest of the day lay in a sort of apathy, without 
speaking, except to assure himself that he could stay with his brother, without 
the risk of being separated from his fellow-prisoners. And there the brothers 
lay, and there we strangers sat watching and listening to the strong, clear voice, 
singing, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon me.’ ‘The Lord 4ad mercy; and at sunset I 
yut my hand on the lieutenant’s heart, to find it still. All night the brother 
= close against the coffin, and in the morning went away with his comrades, 
leaving us to bury Henry, having ‘confidence ;’ but first thanking us for what 
we had done, and giving us all that he had to show his gratitude—the palmetto 
ornament from his brother’s cap and a button from his coat. Dr. W. read the 
burial service that morning at the grave, and wrote his name on the little 
head-board : ‘ Lieut. Rauch, 14th Regt. 8S. Carolina Vol.’ 

* In the field where we buried him, a number of coloured freedmen, working 
for Government on the railroad, had their camp, and every night they took 
their recreation, after the heavy work of the day was over, in prayer-meetings. 
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Such an ‘inferior race,’ you know. We went over one night and listened 
for an hour, while they sang, collected under the fly of a tent, a table in the 
middle where the leader sat, and benches all round the sides for the congrega- 
tion—men only—all very black and very earnest. ‘They prayed with all their 
souls, as only black men and slaves can; for themselves and for the dear, 
white people who had come over to the meeting; and for ‘ Massa Lincoln,’ for 
whom they seemed to have a reverential affection—some of them a sort of 
worship, which confused Father Abraham and Massa Abraham in one general 
cry for blessings. Whatever else they asked for, they must have strength and 
comfort and blessing for ‘ Massa Lincoln.’ Very little care was taken of these 
poor men. Those who were ill during our stay were looked after by one of the 
officers of the Commission. They were grateful for every little thing. Mrs. 

went into the town and hunted up several dozen bright handkerchiefs, 
hemmed them, and sent them to be distributed the next night after meeting. 
They were put on the table in the tent, and, one by one, the men came up to 
get them. Purple and blue and yellow the handkerchiefs were, and the desire 
of every man’s heart fastened itself on a yellow one ; they politely made way 
for each other, though—one man standing back to let another pass up first, 
although he ran the risk of seeing the particular pumpkin-colour that riveted 
his eves taken from before them. When the distribution was over, each man 
tied his head up in his handkerchief, and they sang one more hymn, ry 


time all round, with blue and purple and yellow nods, and thanking and bless- 


ing the white people in ‘their basket and in their store,’ as much as if the 
cotton handkerchiefs had all been gold leaf. One man came over to our tent 
next day, to say, ‘ Missus, was it you who sent me that present? I never 
had anything so beautiful in all my life before;’ and he had only a blue 


one, too.” 


But we must close our notice of this volume. We trust that if we 
are to have war, which God forbid! that the example of the United 
States Sanitary Commission will be followed. We know of nothing 
more touchingly beautiful in the history of the world than this mag- 
nificent contribution of love and mercy towards the alleviation of the 
direst sorrow to which, in tie mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
man is unavoidably driven. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


On the Nature and Treatment of the Cattle Plague. By R. H. Autyxatr, M.D., AM. 
London: Churchill. 


The Right Use of Iron in the Cattle Plague. By R. Drurrr,M.D. London: Rusten. 


Quite independent of the important question of the spread of the cattle plague by 
contagion is that other equally important question, what ought to be done when the 
disease has broken out? Now there are two answers given to this question, one is, 
destroy the animal directly, and thus “stamp out” thedisease; the other is, treat your 
diseased cattle as you would human beings, and try your best to cure the disease. The 
first answer is given not so much from any supposed incurability of the disease as from 
the supposed necessity of destroying at once the animal, every hour of whose life re- 
sults in the production of innumerable germs of the disease, which may be carried 
about by every dead and living thing that comes near to its body. No one for a mo- 
ment thinks of treating human beings in this way, but animal life having only a money 
value may undoubtedly be treated in this manner. The advocates of saving the 
animals maintain that so large a number may be cured as to make this, after all, the 
most economical plan of action. But then comes the method of cure. The very fact 
that our daily newspapers teem with remedies and proofs of their beneficent action 
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prove most clearly that no remedy has vet been found which can be relied on at all. 
The fallacy which underlies all these cures is the old medical mistake of confounding 
coincidence with cause and effect. The Royal Cattle Plague Commission might do 
some good in collecting carefully the facts with regard to treated and untreated cattle, 
and thus eliminate some constant relation between treatment and curative results, but 
nothing of this sort can be got at by the wild waste of words with which our news- 
paper press just now teems. Each veterinarian has his theory, one considers the 
plague an acute inflammation and bleeds and cures, another has confidence in infinite- 
simal doses of arsenicum (whatever that may be), another recommends stimulants, and 
another sedatives, and so on through the whole pharmacopeia. Amidst this anxious 
crying it is refreshing to find some members of the medical profession recommending 
treatment upon scientific principles, and in both the pamphlets we have named we re- 
cognise good sense and sound science. Dr. Allnatt, regarding the cattle disease as ana- 
logous to those forms of fever in the human being, which are most successfully treated 
with saline medicines, recommends a trial of these, and quotes Dr. Letheby as affording 
an instance in which two-thirds of a number of cattle were cured by this system of 
treatment. Dr. Druitt is equally impressed with the fact that the disease ought to be 
treated in a similar manner to human beings afflicted with similar if not identical 
diseases. He mentions a variety of plans of treatment, which he thinks might be tried, 
but recommends most decidedly the use of the tincture of the sesquichloride of iron. 
If the stamping-out policy is not to be pursued, we think the perusal of both these 
pamphlets is worth the time of those who are interested in the treatment of the cattle 
plague. 











Overcrowding and Typhus. Br Coxway Evans, M.D., Lond. Lon : Bradbury 


and Evans. 





This pamphlet is a reprint of articl 
publication in the Times of Dr. Jeaffreson’s letter on fever nests. Dr. Evans shows 


*s from the Standard newspaper, caused by the 








that typhus is evidently and necessarily connected with overcrowding, and draws at- 
tention to the fact that our law at the present moment is inadequate t al with this 
subject as a cause of disease. He suggests the following measures, which can only be 


; 


carried out by Act of Parliament:—1. It should be rendered compulsory that every 
house, the rooms of which are let out as separate tenancies, should be duly registered 
by the local authority of the district in which it is situate; and a register should be 
kept in the office of the local authority for public inspection, within reasonable hours, 
specifying the number of persons permitted to occupy each room of such house, this 
number being based upon actual examination by, and certificate of the proper officer 
to the local authority. II. Whenever fever, or other infectious disease, exists in a 
house occupied by more than one family, and there are good reasons for believing that 
other inmates of the house or room will take the disease, the justices should be em- 
powered, upon the certificate of the officer of health, to order the removal of such sick 
person (provided there be no medical objection to such removal) to a public hospital or 
other institution for the treatment of the sick, or, failing this, to the infirmary of the 
workhouse appertaining to the district ; and the local authority shall be authorised forth- 
with to cause the premises from which the person afflicted with infectious disease has 
been so removed to be cleansed, limewashed and purified (im the manner directed in 
the Nuisances Removal Act), and also to effect the removal therefrom of the other 
inmates of the room (except in so far as these, or any of them, may be necessary for 
the care of the sick), and, if need be, temporarily to provide them with a suitable 
lodging at the public expense. III. The local authority should be empowered, by the 
proper officer, to have free entry into every house in the occupation of more than a 
single family, for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the several Acts al- 
ready in operation in connexion with this subject IV. Legal provision should be 
made, under proper checks and limitations, for the due removal of the dead from the 
habitations of the living within a reasonable time of the decease; particularly in 
crowded dwellings, and especially when death has resulted from fever or other infec- 
tious disease. 














The Wear and Tear of Steam Boilers. By Freperic Anruur Pacer, Esq., C.E. 
London: Trounce 


This paper was read before the Society of Arts, and deals with a most important 
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subject. A large amount of life and property is every year destroyed in this country 
by the bursting of steam-boilers. This arises from various causes, which are well dis- 
cussed by Mr. Paget. He advocates, as the best means of preventing these accidents, 
the application of the hydraulic test, by which the weak points in boilers may be dis- 
covered before using them; and, considering how easily this test may be applied, it is 
wonderful that it is not universally adopted. The objection that it strains the boilers 
is fatile against the well-known fact that where the hydraulic test is applied the ac- 
cidents from bursting are much fewer. 


The Advantages to be Deri Ll fre n th 1d. pic n of the Local Government Act. as 
exemplified in Croydon. By Eovwarp Westait, M.D. London: Ridgway. 


We recommend the perusal of this pamphlet to the inhabitants of all towns who 
are hesitating about introducing the Local Government Act. The selfislf objection to 
the adoption of health measures in all parts of the country, is the expense. Yet it 
can be shown, that however high the rates go up by the adoption of these measures, 
that the town is a gainer. . The fact is, disease and death are always fatal to the 
prosperity of a district, and, though some individuals, as doctors and undertakers, may 
prosper by them, all persons engaged in the sale or production of articles consumed by 
living and healthy people suffer. It is, we believe, of little use talking to ignorant 
people of the sacredness of human life, and of the duty of doing all we can to save the 
lives of our fellow men; the only way in which they can be moved is to show them 
that it is a question of pounds, shillings, and pence—and when once our parochial 
and municipal authorities understand that defective sanitary arrangements mean 
poverty for themselves and their neighbours, they will begin to act as men of business, 
as they ought long since to have dove as professing Christians. Dr. Westall’s is an 
admirable account of the advantages derived by a town that had the courage to tax 
itself for the benefit of its health. 


Herbert Fry's Sh illing Guide to the Lor ’ harite » or 186 9- Oy London: Hard- 
wicke. 


This book is a capital idea admirably carried out. Every charity in London has 
here a place; and any one interested in any particular kind of charity has only to 
refer to its pages to find out when it was founded, where its offices are situate, who 
are its officers, what are its objects, what is its income, and what number of persons 
are annually benefited. Amidst all the fault one has to find with “ Man’s inhumanity 
to man,” he must have a hard heart who does not feel a thrill of pleasure and pride 
in his humanity when he sees this long, long list of institutions whose aim is the 
reduction of the misery and the increase of the happiness of his fellow-man. We hope 
shortly to devote an article to a systematic examination of this useful and interesting 
guide. 


On Epidemic Cholera and Diarrhea. By Joux Grove, M.D. London: Hardwicke. 


We do not intend, as a rule, to criticise medical books ; but the subject of cholera 
has an intense interest just now, and we feel bound to listen to any suggestion for its 
prevention, when coming from experienced practitioners. Dr. Grove believes cholera 
to be contagious, and gives, we think, abundant proof for his belief. He believes it 
to originate afresh in this and other countries of the world, but his evidence is less 
satisfactory on this point. He believes that sulphur will destroy the contagion, or its 
power over the body, and here his evidence is most unsatisfactory. Lastly, he thinks 
sulphur will cure the cholera, and here, we think, he entirely fails of proof. We are 
not convinced of either the prophylactic or curative virtues of sulphur. 


Journal of a Third Visit to the Convict Gaols, te fuge s, and Re formatories of Dublin, by 
the Recorder of Birmingham and his Daughte r. London: Longmans. 


All those interested in convict discipline, whether they agree with the Recorder of 
Birmingham in his views or not, will read this pamphlet with interest. In our own 
mind, there is no question but that the Irish system of discipline has acted admirably, 
and that it is worthy of imitation wherever there is a desire to make the criminal an 
honest man, or to inflict punishment with a view both to the good of the criminal and 
the safety of the community. 
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Carbolic Acid as a Disinfectant. By Hexyny J. Cuurcn. London: Hardwicke. 


The disinfecting qualities of carbolic acid are not so generally appreciated as they 
ought to be. The author of this pamphlet seeks to draw the attention of the public 
to this fact. In a coarse form, it enters into the composition of McDougall’s disin- 
fecting powder; but it has been prepared by Dr, Calvert, of Manchester, in such a 
form that it may be employed as an internal medicine, and externally as a disinfectant, 
in instances where contagious diseases have broken out. 


The Fortnightly Review. Chapman and Hall. 


In this well-conducted journal papers are admitted on subjects interesting to the 
social philosopher. We now call attention to the papers of Mr. Leeholme, on “ The 
Black Death, and its place in English History.” A more terrible picture of disease 
and death has seldom been recorded in literature. It has its lessons even for us at the 
present day; and those who treat epidemic diseases lightly, will see in this essay how 
they may affect the entire destinies of nations. Other papers, interesting to the 
student of social science, will be found in the pages of the Fortnightly. We especially 
recommend the paper of Mr. Amos, on “‘ Civilisation and Crime,” in one of the Sep- 
tember numbers, and a paper by Mr. Trollope on the civil service, and another on the 
political economy of copyright, by Mr. W. B. Adams. 


Popular Science Review. Hardwicke. 


In the October number is a good sketch of epidemics, past and present; and those 
who wish to know the principal features of the diseases which are at present epidemic 
on the face of the earth, will find a good account of them here. 


Social Science Revie. 


An excellent article appears in the October number of our contemporary, on “ Sani- 
tary Fallacies.” The admirable manner in which the whole subject of sanitary 
statistics is elabordted, and their deficiencies stated, clearly points the authorship to 
one of our most distinguished writers on state medicine, and, as he modestly with- 
draws his name from the papers, we refrain from saying more than that anything 
from bis pen must command the attention of the statesman and the sanitary reformer. 


Principia Prima Lequm. By Grorce Hannis, Esq, F.S.A., &c., Author of “ The 
True Theory of Representation,” “ Civilisation considered as a Science,” &c, Part L. 
Stevens and Son, Bell-yard. 

The great object in this book is to trace each principle of law to its root, and to 
exhibit the origin of every rule adopted in the science of jurisprudence. These prin- 
ciples are illustrated by quotations from the judgments of distinguished jurists. 
The study of the law, deemed unattractive by the generality of mankind, if viewed as 
it is in this work, will afford deep interest and much valuable information to every 
individual of cultivated intellect. 


Annals of British Legislation. "Edited by Leont Levt, F.S.A., F.S.S., Professor of 
Principles and Practice of Commerce, at King’s College, London. Part VI. 
November, 1865. 

We find in this periodical the best possible digest of all parliamentary Blue Books. 
In the present number, amongst other reports and papers, are excellent analyses of 
the following: Emigration and Civil Service Commissioners, the Registrar of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, Poor Law Report for England and Wales, Con- 
vict Prisons, the Commission on the Employment of Children, &c. The work would 


be greatly enriched, if within its scope and objects, some brief editorial comments were 
included. 


On the Adcantages derived to the Medical Profession and the Public from the Establish- 
ment of Village Hospitals, with General Instructions concerning Cost, Plans, Rules, 
&c., and an appropriate Dietary. By Atsert Naprer, M.R.C.S., Founder of the 
System at Crawley, Surrey. H. K. Lewis, Gower-street. 1865. 

The information in this pamphlet has been for a long time wanted. There is reason 
to believe that in rural and mining districts a very inefficient accommodation exists 
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for urgent cases of accident; that a local surgeon often finds his skill and attention 
greatly thwarted, and that the sufferings of the poor are materially aggravated by the 
want of such institutions as that founded at Crawley. The fatigues of a long journey, 
or the prejudice of being removed to a fever hospital, are obstacles that induce the poor 
in many instances to remain at home, where they are surrounded by adverse condi- 
tions for successful treatment. One bed for every 1000 of population is sufficient, 
therefore an hospital of five or six beds would meet the wants of a considerable area 
of country. Mr. Napper deserves great thanks for the success he has achieved, and 
for the full details he has given of all that relates to these useful institutions. 


Contributions to the Medical Statistics of Life Assurance, with Hints on the Selection of 
Lives. By Joun Mann, M.R.C,S., &c., Examining Surgeon to the British Empire 
Life Assurance Society. Masters, Aldersyate-street. 1865. 

Every one should see this work who wishes to study the data upon which a com- 
plete investigation into the quality and value of a proposal for life assurance depends. 
It has an interest beyond that which makes it a good guide for the seiection or refusal 
of lives for assurance.. A review of the different sources of mortality, their relative 
value and importance are ably discussed. The author does not forget to recognise the 
labours of Drs. Christison, Begbie, Farr, Nieson, and others, in the domain of medical 
statistics in relation to life assurance. 


Statistical, Sanitary, and Medicai Repo “te of the Army Medical D partment for 1863. 


This volume, recently issued, informs us that the average strength of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men serving in the United Kingdom in 1863 was 75,945, amongst 
which were 8.86 deaths per 1,000, and 49.14 per 1,000 constantly sick. From diseases 
of unchastity alone we find 20.28 per 1,000 constantly on the sick list, whilst 306.8 
per 1,000 were admitted into hospitals, the average duration of whose illness was 24.10 
days, showing, as a result of this, an inefficiency equal to a loss of the services of 
every man in the force for a period of 7.4 days per annum from this disease. 
Statistical Reports of the Navy Medical Service. 

A recent report of the Royal Navy serving on all stations, shows that in 1862 the 
total force in the service was 58,870, the total number of diseases and injuries being 
88,661, showing 3 to every 2 of the force. The total number invalided was 1,944, 
the death rate was 15.3 per 1,000, and the inv sliding 33 per 1,900. The mean ratio 
of sick is 57 per 1,000, or 2 less than the previous year. 

The Jarge amount of venereal disease prevailing in various stations, especially the 
home station, is a subject for grave consideration by the Government. This disease 
has not materially diminished since the attention of the naval authorities was specially 
drawn to it. In the home station 2,255 cases were treated, while upwards of 212 men are 
constantly ineffective from this cause alone. Here are some examples: The Royal Ade- 
laide, 249 out of 670 men; the Victory, 263 out of 930 men; the Cumberland, 248 
out of a complement of 1,220 men. The total loss of days’ services from illness of all 
kinds is something enormous, as shown in the following vessels: 


Asia. ‘ - ; : . ; ‘ - 10,285 days. 
Revenge , ° . ; : X . 13,22 

Royal Adelaide . . . ° 5,975 
Victory . 3 5 ; 6,506 
Cumberland . ‘ 11,316 


Total . . - 47,305 
“Tt is painful to reflect,” says one of the reporters, “that on the very threshold of 
his entry into the service in a seaport town of his own country, the seaman should be 
exposed to such a mass of festering disease as to render these localities more destructive 
to health than the most pestilential rivers in Africa. It is thought that partial measures 
have at length been devised to mitigate these evils, but{it is very doubtful ; and it is to 


be hoped that the time is not far distant when effectual steps shall be taken to remedy 
to the utmost this foul scandal on the nation,” 
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Teetotalism at the Mansion House.—On Friday, the 3rd of 
a: November, the Lord Mayor invited a number of gentlemen to tea and 
coffee, to meet a deputation of the National Temperance League. 
The object of the meeting was to hear statements from the friends of 
the league, and to elicit a frank interchange of opinion as to the means 


that may be most efficiently employed for the removal of our national 
inte mperance. 





The large number of distinguished men who assem- 
bled together on the occasion, testifies to the interest taken by intelli- 


e tlt a 
ee 


: gent men in this great question. Those present, however, must have 
4 been disappointed when they heard from the speakers that they had 
no other plan to propose for the suppression of drunkenness than that 
| 3 of total abstinence. No one can doubt that this is a remedy; but the 
| ) principle is one that, if applied to other evils, at once annihilates human 
\ action, and proclaims that death is the only remedy for the evils of 
: life. Every one must, however, feel that the teetotallers have demon- 
strated that existence may be carried on, and life successfully preserved 
in these climates, without recourse to alcohol as an article of diet. No 
one could look upon the strong and burly frame of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
and the healthful appearance of such men as Mr. Samuel Gurney, the 
Rev. 8. Eardley, the Chamberlain for the City, and the vigorous per- 
. son of Mr. George Cruikshank at the age of seventy-three, without 
feeling that total abstinence is consistent with the highest health and 
the most vigorous exercise of the powers of both mind and body. But 
this is really not the question at issue; it is not whether some men 
can live without alcohol, but whether it is either desirable or possible 
to cure drunkenness by urging the utter abolition of alcohol from the 
diet of mankind. On this point there is a difference of opinion; and, 
whilst leaving the teetotallers to pursue their view of the question, we 
would urge upon those who cannot join them, as a consequence of such 
refusal, the duty of seeking other means of putting a stop to the 
| excessive drinking of alcohol. We do not think teetotallers exagge- 


rate the evil, it is enormous, gigantic, and appalling ; and we should be 
glad to see the National Temperance League widening its platform in 
accordance with its name, and seeking not only by abstinence, but 
by all other means, the improving of the habits of our countrymen 
with regard to this most cruel of all-the evils that beset society. 


Opening of a Gymnasium at Liverpool.—Through the exertions 
of Mr. Melly, a public gymnasium has been erected at Liverpool. The 
object of this institution is to afford suitable arrangements for 
practice of gymnastics to the numerous class of persons who 
engaged in sedentary or confined occupations. A sum of 10,000/. 
has been collected for the purpose, and a handsome building has been 
erected, which was formally opened on Monday, the 6th of November, 
by an address from Lord Stanley. The total sum spent on the build- 
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ing and fitting up is 14,000/. The expenses of working the institution 
are calculated at 1000/. per annum; and as 700/. have been received 
during the six months that the building has been partially opened, 
there ean be little doubt of its permanent success. There can be no 
doubt that this is a most judicious experiment, and calculated to 
confer a great benefit on the young men of Liverpool. In this busy 
age, even amongst the class above the labouring population, men are 
too apt to pursue their callings without any regard to the conditions 
of a healthy existence. Not only are young men kept in badly venti- 
lated shops and counting-houses, eight, ten, or even twelve and more 
hours a day, but the little leisure that is left them is often spent in 
pursuits and occupations which, instead of affording any relief to the 
system, increase the mischief done by the day’s work. The great want 
of this class of persons is an ample supply of oxygen to the tissues of 
the body. The best way of procuring this is exercise—muscular exer- 
cise. By the action of the muscles the heart's action is increased, 
deeper inspirations follow, and larger quantities of oxygen are taken 
into the blood, which, being carried to the tissues, those changes take 
place which are essential to healthy life. Cricket, rowing, drilling, all 
secure these objects, but cannot be had recourse to in our large towns, 
especially in the winter season ; hence the importance of gymnasia to 
which the young citizen may have recourse for the purpose of exercise. 
Care, however, should be taken to avoid all exercises which tax the 
powers too much, and exercises involving comparative trials of strength 
should be avoided. In all competitive contests, skill alone should be 
encouraged. Amongst the ancient Greeks, the feats of their athletes 
degenerated into mere exhibitions of physical force, against the evils of 
which Galen directed his strongest censures. In our own country, 
rowing and swimming matches have been conducted in such a way as 
to task the strength of individuals to such an extent as to produce 
disease and premature death. Against this evil it must be the effort 
of those who conduct a gymnasium to strive. The eyes of many will be 
turned towards Liverpool; and it depends on the manner in which 
the new institution is managed, as to whether it will fail from the 
introduction of injudicious methods of conducting the exercises, or 


? 
by avoiding them, be imitated by every large town in the country. 


Lord Bury on the Cattle Plague.—lIt is one of the characteristics 
of an incurable disease, that every remedy employed is alike a failure 
and a success. In all instances of outbreaks of contagious disease, 
those who are first attacked are the most susceptible, and die in greatest 
numbers ; whilst those who are subsequently attacked resist the disease, 
and get well in greater numbers. It is at this period that those who 
believe in the possibility of cures effected by the agency of remedies, 
become the dupes of their erroneous theory. Whatever is given in 
those stages of the disease, a certain number of the cases get well, and 
the remedy is credited with the cure. It is the same with cattle 
plagues as human plagues. All sensible veterinarians know there is 
no remedy for the cattle plague, and do not attempt to cure. What 
they say of the disease is this, that one cow can give it to a hundred 
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cows, and as long as it lives it will spread the disease, but when it is 


dead it can no longer do so; it is therefore better to kill it, even though 
it should get well. 


countries where the disease is known. 


This is the sensible practice pursued in all 
It has been pursued in this 


country, after a great loss of time and an immensity of ignorant talk and 
writing on the subject. 
every other sensible course of action always is ; 
forth at the Norfolk Cattle Plague Insurance 
the farmers of Norfolk that the right plan of treatment is the Homeo- 
pathic ; 
of this plan in Holland. 


Mutterness, in Holland, the cows under allopathic treatment died at 
the rate of 70 


But of course the practice is questioned, as 
and Lord Bury comes 
Association, to assure 


and he brings forth, as the proof of his statement, the success 
The facts are these: that in the district of 


but they were afterwards treated by home- 


opathy, and the deaths were reduced, first to 45 per cent., and eventually 
to 10 per cent. 
and the same 


Now, this is really the natural history of the disease ; 
amount would have died, and got well, had the words 


allopathy and homeeopathy never been used, or any treatment, or no treat- 
ment been employed at all. We wonder that the very fact that homeo- 
pathic remedies, when given in infinitesimal doses, are said to cure 
diseases, does not open the eyes of people who can use their natural gift 
of reason, quite independent of education, to see that there can be no 
ethcacy 


result of natural effects 


but 


as they are called, are the 
, and not of medicines at all. If people eould 


that the homeopathic treatment is the negation of all 


treatment, an important 


noble and learned I rds ro 


turing about the country on the potency 


f infinitesimal doses of arsenicum, phosphorus, phosphoric acid, 


rhus-tox, and sulphur, 


sense 


and there are people found to believe the non- 
, 80 long shall we remain utterly unable to meet the difficulties of 


treating either human or cattle epide mics. 


When the cholera comes 


we shall have to contend with the same difficulty, and the same non- 
sense about allopathic and homeopathic treatment will be talked. 
first all systems of treatment will fail; and in the end, homeopathy 
and every other absurdity will succeed. 


The Typhus Harvest in London.—In the Times of 
a letter appeared from Dr. Horace Jeaffreson, formerly Resident Medical 
Officer at the London Fever Hos; 
to the fact that the larger number of cases of typhus received into the 
hospital, did not come from the population generally, but from par- 
ticular districts of certain parishes. 
and excited specia 


In this letter he calls attention 


This letter was of great ability, 
Amongst other parts of London in 


which typhus constantly prevails, Dr. Jeaffreson mentioned Lambeth. 
The Times, commenting on this letter, fell into a curious mistake. 
appears there is a Little 


Windimill-street near the New-cut, Lambeth, 


which was mentioned by Dr. Jeaffreson as one of the localities in which 
typhus prevails. 
of this 
paying any attention to the 





The writer in the 


had apparently never heard 
street on the other side of the 


water; and evidently, without 
letter, concluded that 
Windmill-street, in the more aristocratic quarter of St. James's, West- 
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minster. He therefore wrote: “It is not so much that typhus prevails 
in St James’s, Westminster, but that it is continually present in Little 
Windmill-street.” The attention of Dr. Lankester, the Medical Officer 
of Health of St. James’s, Westminster, was called, at a vestry meeting, 
to this paragraph in the Times; and at the following vestry he stated 
that not only had St. James's, Westminster, been freer from typhus than 
most other parishes in London, but that only one death had occurred in 
Little Windmill-street in three years. As the error in the Times was 
likely to damage the businesses and property in Little Windmill-street, 
Dr. Lankester was requested to write to the Times, and correct the 
error. At the next meeting of the vestry Dr. Lankester stated he had 
twice written to the Zimes onthe subject of the mis-statement, but no 
notice had been taken of his communications. 


Crime in the City of London.—<A return has just been furnished 
to the Home Secretary, of crime in the city for the year ending on the 
2%th of September last. The return includes two principal heads—in- 
dictable offences, and those disposed of summarily. The total number 
of persons apprehended for indictable offences during the year was 747, 
of whom 620 were males and 127 females, or 30 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 747 apprehended, 83 were known thieves, 30 
were prostitutes, 2 vagrants, 55 were, in police language, “ suspicious 
characters,” 3 were habitual drunkards, 371 persons of previous good 
character, and 205 persons whose characters were unknown. But 
though the number of persons apprehended for indictable offences was 
747, the actual number of crimes of that class committed within the 
year as known to the police was 931, as compared with 1238 in the 
year ending the 29th of September, 1864, showing a decrease of about 
300 in the present year. The whole number of persons proceeded 
against summarily was 8574, of whom 7419 were males and 1155 
females; the total number in the previous year being 8,924. Of the 
8574 this year, 260 were known thieves, 115 prostitutes, 244 vagrants, 
tramps, and others without visible means of subsistence, 466 suspicious 
characters, 137 habitual drunkards, 5,045 of previous good character, 
and 2,307 whose characters were unknown. At present, as known to 
the police, there are at large in the city 25 known thieves and depre- 
dators, only one of whom is a woman, and six are under 16 years of age. 
There are also at large 7 receivers of stolen goods, 25 prostitutes, 
and 57 suspected persons. Of the whole number of persons at large 
of these various classes 9 are under 16 years of age, and 103 above 
that age—viz., 79 men and 24 women. There are in the city 7 
houses of receivers of stolen goods, 35 houses the resorts of thieves 
and prostitutes, of which 30 are public-houses and 5 coffee shops. 


There are 8 houses of ill-fame and 6 lodging-houses for tramps 
—making in all 56 houses of bad character in the city. The popula- 
tion of the city at the last Census was 115,367. The police establish- 
ment numbers 649 men, including one commissioner, “ who is nota 
constable,” says the return; 2 superintendents, 14 inspectors, 66 
sergeants, 514 constables, 40 additional constables, and 12 detective 
officers. The whole cost of the police for the year was 55,807/. odd, 
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of which 43,981/. was expended in salaries and pay, 4244/. in clothing 
and accoutrements, 79/. 10s. in contingent expenses, 1605/. in super- 
annuation and gratuities, 4053/. in station-house charges, printing, 
and stationery, and 1838/. in other miscellaneous charges. Are there 
no good Samaritans in the city to look after these juvenile criminals who 
are still at large? Is there no law in the city by which acknowledged 
houses of ill-fame can be put down ? 


Statistics of Religious Worship in the Metropolis. —The Non- 
conformist of November 16, contains elaborate statistics relative to the 
religious condition of London at the present time, compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Bishops of London and Winchester, by 
officials connected with the various denominations, and by local agents 
in the thirty-six parishes which come under review. From these 
tables it appears that there are in London at the present time 1316 
places of worship, containing accommodation for 917,895 people, an 
increase since 1851, when the last religious census was published, of 
219,346 sittings. On Mr. Horace Mann’s assumption that accommo- 
dation is required for 58 per cent. of the population, it is shown that 
as many as 831,587 of the inhabitants of the metropolis are, at the 
present moment, unprovided with the means of public worship—an 
increase of deficiency, as compared with 1851, to the extent of 161,873. 
This inability to overtake the spiritual wants of London is referred to 
as being due more to the rapid increase of the population than to the 
apathy of the various religious denominations. According to these 
tables, during the intervening fourteen years Nonconformists have 
made much more rapid progress than the Established Church. The 
non-established religious bodies now provide in their places of worship, 
405,828 sittings; the Church of England, 512,067. It appears from 
this, that dissenters have increased since 1851 at the rate of 40.5 per 
cent., while the Episcopal Church has progressed only 24.9 per cent. 


The Cattle Plague and the Price of Meat.—The following on 
the cattle plague and the price of meat, from the circular of Messrs. 
Travers, will be read with interest by all housekeepers: “ The main- 
tenance of the present extravagant prices of meat seems a curious 
anomaty in a population like that of London, where all classes 
have daily access to the various marts that should influence the 
state of the markets for the necessaries of life. Every family in the 
metropolis, and also in most of our principal towns, is now patiently 
submitting to an extra charge for all the animal food they consume, 
ranging at least from 1d. to 3d. per |b., and in many cases experiencing 
serious privations, on a pretext of scarcity, which can be shown by 
official statements not only not to exist, but to be the very reverse of 
the fact. It is now ascertained that the number of cattle that have 
perished from the disease, or been slaughtered as a precaution, from 
the date of the recognised commencement of the rinderpest, has been 
about 16,000, while on the other hand the excess of importations of 
living animals during the first nine months of the present year, 
compared with the same period of last year, has been as follows: 
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Oxen, bulls, and cows, 46,576; calves, 4666; sheep and lambs, 
184,891; and swine and hogs, 32,662. Thus of cattle alone, there 
has been an extra supply of exactly three times the amount that 
have been sacrificed through the plague. And even this circumstance 
indicates only in a slight degree the preposterous nature of the exac- 
tions now prevalent in the trade, since there can be little doubt that 
the decrease in consumption which has been consequent on the existing 
prices, has actually lessened the demand by far more than the whole 
number of animals thus lost. It is also to be noticed that large as has 
been the number of animals imported this year, as compared with the 
last, the excess has been very much greater as compared with 1863, 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that the public will only have 
themselves to blame if they permit the current charges any longer to 
be imposed upon them. If the graziers and butchers could have carried 
their point by stimulating the first alarm to the desired height, so as 
to induce the Government to enter upon the folly of ordering not only 
an indiscriminate slaughter of all animals attacked, but of totally pro- 
hibiting the introduction of any further foreign supply, they would 
doubtless have had the advantage of a period, during which the popu- 
lation must have been compelled to take their choice of starving, or of 
paying any prices exacted; but we are, happily, not in this position, 
and the exercise of a little firmness and intelligence is all that is re- 
quired to place the matter forthwith on a proper footing.” 


Cattle Plague.—The Commission has issued its report. It has 
come to the conclusion that the disease is contagious, and that it has 
been imported from abroad. On these conclusions, certain recom- 
mendations are made. Seven of the commissioners recommend a sus- 
pension of all cattle traffic. Four commissioners object to this recom- 
mendation. Two of these four recommend that cattle be allowed to be 
removed from the place of the seller to that of the buyer, provided they 
have a certificate from a justice of the peace that they are free from dis- 
ease. The further recommendations are, that foreign cattle should be 
slaughtered at the ports of landing. That the power given to inspectors 
to seize and slaughter be withdrawn, that no cattle be allowed to be 
turned on common or unenclosed land, and that periodical returns be 
obtained by the Government of the sanitary condition of sheep and 
horned cattle throughout the kingdom. Mr. J. R. M‘Clean objects to 
the report of his brother commissioners, and gives a report of his own, 
in which he says, that the “ nature and extent of the present disorder in 
cattle, does not, in his opinion, justify any further restriction in the move- 
ment or trade of cattle, and that the powers now vested in her Majesty’s 
Privy Council are sufficient to prevent the spreading of the said disorder, 
and to avert any future outbreak of it.” The report concludes with a 
supplement, containing sanitary recommendations. The commissioners 
say: “ On the subject of preventive and medical treatment the commis- 
sioners have received, both from this country and from abroad, discou- 
raging but decided evidence that all methods hitherto adopted have 
been found unsuccessful. Nevertheless, being of opinion that medical 
science may still be able to discover agents capable of mitigating the 
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virulence of the malady, the commissioners have drawn up a scheme of 
investigation into the nature of the disease, and have intrusted different 
inquiries to scientific men of great skill and ability, who will make re- 
ports on the subjects intrusted to them at the earliest possible 
moment. In the mean time a few sanitary suggestions may be offered, 
which are calculated to be useful to farmers and dealers in cattle. 
These may be divided into the following heads: 1. The. general pre- 
cautions which should be taken by cattle-owners to prevent the spread 
of the disorder. _ 3 The special precautions required when the plague 
is in the neighbourhood. 3. The measures, preventive and remedial, 
which should be taken when the plague breaks out in a locality. 
4. Measures for disinfecting sheds and cattle which have been infected.” 
The recommendations are very judicious, and will amply repay study 
by those who are interested in staying the cattle plague. At the same 
time it should be recollected that the most speedy method of arresting 
the disease, and, in the long run, by far the least expensive method, is 
that of destroying at once affected cattle. However little good the 
commission may have done, there is one very cheering statement in 
its report, which is that not more than 16,000 cattle have died of the 
plague. This is a number sufficient to affect considerably, and even 
ruin, individuals, but not caleulated to create any deficiency in the 
supply of meat and milk to our markets. 


Children’s Employment Commission.—With a view to bring 
before Parliament and the country practical information on pending 
legislation as to the employment of children, it has been proposed by 
the proprietors of the /ndependent newspaper, Sheffield, to open prizes 
for the best essays on the following subjects:—1. The trades of the 
district that are injurious to the health of adults or children; what 
causes of injury are inherent, and how their effects may be mitigated ; 
what causes of injury are preventible. and how they may be removed. 
2. The habits of the artisans and their families, as formed by their 
empl yments—the difference between the orderly and the disorderly, 
the intelligent and the ignorant. 3. The educational and industrial 
training of working children—those employed in factories, and those 
employed by out workers. What is now done forthem? Can legis- 
lation improve their condition in mind and body? 4. The progress of 
our artisans in comfort, property, intellect, and morals since the 
adoption of free trade, and the means within their own power to make 
still greater progress. The persons 


artisans 


eligible to contribute will be 
of Sheffield, Rotherham, Chesterfield, Barnsley, or the neigh- 
bourhood, either actually working at their respective trades, or who, 
having been brought up to some of these trades and worked for wages 
for five years, are still resident in the district. 


The reason of this is, 
that many of the most in 


telligent men in our trades become masters, 
managers, or shop-keepers, and it is desirable to have the benefit of 
their knowledge, though they may have ceased to work as artisans. 
For the best essay upon each of the four, the prize will be 5/., and for 
the second best 1/., making in the whole 24/. The length of the 
essay not to exceed three columns of the Jndependent, or thereabout. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Promotion oF Socran Scrence, 


1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Tue Standing Committee of the Health Department, on whom de- 
volved the duty of carrying out the resolutions passed at the Conference 
on the threatened epidemic of cholera, held on the 17th August, the 
Lord Bishop of London in the chair, were of opinion that the best way 
of giving effect to the intentions of the resolutions would be to form a 
Special Committee consisting of their own body, with the addition of 
delegates from other public bodies. They felt that the known existence 
of a committee of practical and experienced men, would tend to allay 
that undue alarm so likely to be excited by the disconnected and unex- 
plained statements which often find currency in times of danger; and 


that, by collecting facts from all available sources, a mass of evidence 


might be procured, which would be of the greatest value as a guide in 
suggesting the adoption of precautionary and preventive measures, 
should the cholera appear among us. 

The committee thus appointed, have prepared the following resolu- 
tions. These suggest in the first place the inquiries, and the mode of 
making them, which, in the judgment of the committee ought to be in- 
stituted, and they are also suggestive of such practical measures as may 
be carried out by voluntary exertion, to avert or mitigate the visitation 
of a Ly ¢ pidemic disease. 

And the committee would beg most respectfully to state that their 
propositions are intended to be voluntary, and supplementary only to 
the efforts of the Medical Department of the Privy Council and the 
functions (so far as they can be well carried out) of the Medical Officers 
of Health, and that the co-operation of the Medical Officers of Health 
of the metropolis be again invited, and that they may be assured that 
the committee highly appreciate the 1 nportance of the practical sug- 
gestions they have made for the amendment of the Law for Improve- 
ment of the Sanitary Condition of the Population,* and will give them 
their cordial support. 


[.—That the number of deaths by miasmatic diseasef of which a large 
proportion is preventible, amounted in 1863, according to the Report 
of the Registrar-general, to 114,538 for all England; and that such 
amount of disease, especially nnder a threatened invasion of cholera, 
and apart from it, demands the most serious public attention. 


[1.—That it is of great importance for the economical and efficient 


direction of public effort, to ascertain and make known as early and as 
* “ Seventh Report of Medical Officers of the Privy Council,” pp. 528-532. 
+t The class of diseases coming under the term “ miasmatic” consists of cholera, 
diarrheea, dysentery, smali-pox, measles, scarlatina, diphtheria, quinsy, croup, 
whooping cough, typhus, erysipelas, metria, carbuncle, influenza, ague, remittent fever, 
rheumatism, &c. 
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clearly as practicable, among what classes, under what conditions, and 

from what causes—whether of overcrowding, of defective water supply, 

want of proper ventilation, or otherwise—these diseases are developed 
and perpetuated. 

IlI.—That with this end in view, statistics should be obtained as to 
the death-rates, and the proportions of deaths, from diseases of the 
miasmatic class, in improved model or other dwellings, in improved 
common lodging-houses, and in well-managed public institutions—such 
as district institutions on the half-time system, schools for the recep- 
tion of destitute children, and well-managed prisons; distinguishing 
the diseases arising therein from those introduced. 

1V.—That the chief seats of miasmatic disease should be early as- 
certained and designated in lists, and marked on maps for the direc- 
tion of inquirers. 

V.—That as the worst places are known to the Union Medical 
Officers, and the Union Relieving Officers, it is to the Boards of Guar- 
dians of the Poor Law Unions, and their officials that the public must 
look for the earliest information to other bodies charged with the care 
of the public health, as to the first cases of the diseases referred to. 

Nore.—Whereas the authority of municipal corporations is 
often Timited to portions of towns, all civil and rural populations 
are under the jurisdiction of Boards of Guardians, who, being 
themselves responsible to the Central Board and to Parliament, 
are charged with the relief of destitution occasioned by sickness 
and premature mortality, and with the supervision of the Union 
Infirmaries and of the Medical and Relieving Officers. 

V1.—That the attention of the President of the Poor Law Board be 
called to Resolution I.; and that he be requested early to direct the 
attention of Boards of Guardians to the rates of mortality in excess 
of known standards afforded in the same counties, as shown by the 
Supplement to the 25th Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
That he be also requested to direct the guardians particularly to in- 
quire into and ascertain by their officers the seats of the most rife 
miamastic diseases, and to publish them without delay for the informa- 
tion of the ratepayers and others, and that the local authorities should 
be especially reminded of this fact—that local registrars have in their 
books records of the places and houses actually visited by cholera, 
typhus, &c., in previous epidemics. 

VIL.—That it be submitted to the President of the Poor Law Board, 
that inasmuch as the proposed course of action, by averting or lessen- 
ing the mortality from miamastic diseases, will prevent claims for relief 
on account of widowhood, orphanage, and premature disability, the 
necessary incidental expenses may be fairly charged on the poor’s rates 
throughout the country. 

The following are recommended to Poor Law Guardians and other 
authorities, as the best means of carrying out the foregoing reso- 
lutions : 

(a).—Poor Law Inspectors should induce the medical and relieving 
officers to mark on maps of their districts the places they have had 
occasion to visit for diseases of the miasmatic class. 
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(b).—Union clerks, as superintendent registrars, or other officers 
acting as such, should mark on the same maps the places from whence 
deaths from diseases of the miasmatic class have been registered. 

(c).—The seats of diseases of the miasmatic class should be marked 
in red ink; and of deaths, with crosses in black ink; and the places 
where cases of cholera have occurred, should be marked with blue ink. 

(d).—The medical and relieving officers should be requested to make 
notes and observations on the conditions of the places affected by mias- 
matic diseases, and the classes of persons who suffer most from them. 

(e).—The courts, alleys, and other places which are undrained, or 
badly drained, and which have no proper water-closets or self-cleansing 
house drains or sewes, and no proper pavement, should be marked on 
the proposed district map. 

(/).—The police have constantly to traverse all districts, and being 
well acquainted with those which are physically in the worst condi- 
tions, the heads of police should be requested to aid the local inquiries, 
by directing each policeman to make out descriptive lists of the places 
characterised by foul smells, by common nuisances, and by overcrowded 
and badly constructed tenements; and that weekly tenements, and the 
like places, where overcrowding exists in connexion with disease, should 
be distinctly marked on the district maps. 

(g).—The marks on district maps should be transferred to general 
maps. 

(h).—In the metropolis, and other towns where ordnance surveys 
have been made, copies of the ordnance maps on the largest scale be 
used; and, in other cases, tracings of town surveys. 

(i ).—In aid of such maps, the chief seats of the miasmatic diseases 
should be accompanied by lists, with observations by the registrars or 
other union officers, and a statement of the density of the population. 

(k).—That maps and lists, constructed and marked in the manner 
recommended, should be published without delay for the use of all con- 
cerned in sanitary inspection. 

VIII.—That it is desirable that local associations should be formed 
to visit the places pointed out in the maps and lists, and to organise a 
system of voluntary house to house visitation, to ascertain the condi- 
tions which require removal or mitigation. 

Notre.—The following are among the effects which may be rea- 
sonably expected from the proposed local associations and exami- 
nations, viz., more accurate information as to the extent and 
nature of defects of the sources of water-supply of many districts, 
of such injurious defects as sewer-tainted wells, water kept in un- 
covered butts and tanks over privies or dung-heaps, and defects 
in the ordinary qualities, quantities, and methods of the distribu- 
tion of the water supplied—as means of house and street cleansing, 
as well as for personal cleansing, for clothes washing—especially 
for the poorer classes—as also defects of sinks, drains, and means 
for removing foul or waste matter, the extent of existing defects 
of house and street drainage, the extent of cesspools and of house 
drains, and of sewers of decomposing deposit, which are only 
extended cesspools. 
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TIX.—That special local inquiries be directed to the state of the 
existing provision for receiving and treating cholera cases in union 
houses, hospitals, houses of refuge, &c., and as to the means provided 
for the immediate removal, not only of the dead, but of the sick, from 
rooms which are at once the living and sleeping rooms of the poorest 
classes, to places specially provided for the purpose. 

X.—That a special fund be raised to defray the expenses of a com- 
mittee in printing, correspondence, obtaining and distributing returns, 
and otherwise, and that a subscription be invited for this purpose. 

October 24th, 1865. 

Tre THoreatenep Epripemre or Cuotera.—A deputation from the 
Health Committee of the Social Science Association, consisting of 
Mr. G. W. Hastings (General Secretary ), Dr. Hardwicke, Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., Dr. Aldis, and Mr. Rendle, waited, by 
appointment, upon the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., President of 
the Poor-law Board, to urge upon the Board the necessity of obtain- 
ing and making known the facts and localities of epidemic diseases, 
such as cholera, fever, and the like, and especially now in the antici- 
pation of a probable inroad of cholera and the actual presence of fever. 
It was urged that such cases chiefly and at first began among the 
poor, who are under the notice of the Poor-law authorities. It was 
also urged that the information always in the possession of the Guar- 
dians of the Poor and their officers should systematically, regularly, 
and very promptly be supplied to the local bodies having the care of 
the public health and the prevention of epidemic diseases in their 
respective localities. The matter was urged in various ways by each 
member of the deputation. The President and gentlemen of the Poor- 
law Board paid much attention to the statements, and promised that 
they should receive their favourable attention—possibly a complete 
local investigation in one or two of the worst localities, in order to see 
what might be done. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL Society. 

The following memorials relating to cholera have been presented 
to the Foreign Office and Privy Council : 

Memorial to the Foreign Office —The Epidemiological Society, 
which was founded at the beginning of 1850 for the study of epi- 
demic diseases, not only at home but also in foreign countries, 
has had its attention directed in a special degree to the inves- 
tigation of malignant cholera, No pestilence in ancient or modern 
times has had a wider or a more destructive range over the face 
of the globe, since its first great migratory movement which com- 
menced now nearly fifty years ago. After ravaging India, it spread in 
all directions, so that scarcely a country in Asia during the next few 
years escaped, from China to the Ural Mountains, and from the Indian 
Ocean to Siberia. After oceasional lulls and intermissions in its 
progress, it at length reached the confines of Europe in 1830-31, and 
then steadily advanced in its westerly course, chiefly through the 
eentral part of the continent, until it appeared on our shores in the 
autumn of the latter year. In 1832-33 America was attacked; and 
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during the next three or four years the southern countries of Europe, 


bordering on the Mediterranean, seem, as far as our imperfect in- 


formation enables us to determine, to have been the principal seat of 
its ravages. 

After 1837 Europe was, it is believed, free from the pestilence for 
the next nine or ten years, when a second great epidemic wave or 
current, so to speak, again set in from the remote Kast, and passed 
over Europe and onward to America in 1848-49. This visitation was 
both wider spread and more disastrously fatal, alike in Europe and in 
the New World, than the former epidemic. 

The interval between the cessation of this epidemic and the following 
one was much shorter than on the previous oceasion ; it did not exceed 
three or four years at most, and, indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
germs of the disease had ever become thoroughly extinct or annihilated 
in Europe and America. 

The « pidemic at present existing along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean is generally supposed to have commenced in or near to Alex- 
andria during last June; but no reliable data have been obtained 
respecting the circumstances or conditions under which it manifested 
itself in Egypt, and whether it had been previously prevailing—and if 
so, for how long—in Mecca or other parts of the Arabian peninsula. 
Most imperfect, too, is the intelligence as to the earliest occurrence of 
the disease in many places which have been already attacked, more 
especially in Syria, the islands of the Archipelago, and the Adriatic 
coast of Italy, &e. 

Hitherto the information before the profession respecting the exact 
course of the development of cholera im the several epidemics which 
have traversed Europe, has been far from being either so correct or so 
complete as the interests of science demand. A much more full and 
accurate knowledge of the geographical history of the disease—as it 
appears im different lands, and under the varying conditions of climate, 
country, the habits and diet of peoples, &c.—is greatly to be desired. 
Epidemiological inquiries have to be conducted in much the same way 
as meteorological inquiries ; to be fruitful of good, both must equally 
rest on accurate data collected in a wide area of observation, and over 
periods of time more or less extended. What the Board of Trade now 
does to advance the progress of meteorological science, may be done 
by other departments of the Government to advance the interests of 
epidemiology. 

On no point is authentic information more needed than as to the 
exact dates when the pestilence first appears in the different localities 
attacked over the face of the continent. Great Britain possesses 
greater facilities for obtaining such information, from her wide spread 
relations and intercourse, than most other countries. It is respectfully 
submitted that the object in view might be efficiently attained, through 
the co-operation of H.M. Consuls, if the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would be pleased to give instructions to those gentlemen to 
record and communicate the most reliable information within their 
reach, in respect of their consulates and the surrounding districts, and 
if all such information were made available for the benefit of medical 
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: science. To the following points the council of the society would par- 
ticularly invite attention : 

$i 1. The exact dates of the earliest recognised or ascertained cases of 
the disease, whether the cases proved fatal or not. 

2. Did these cases occur among strangers or persons recently arrived 
in the place? or among residents who had not been recently away from 
it? 

3. Had there been any unusual amount of bowel disorders, or other 
form of sickness, prevalent among the inhabitants prior to the occurrence 
of these cases ? 

4. In what part of the town or village did the first cases occur? and 
what part or district suffered most during the visitation ? 

5. What is the nearest place where the disease was known to exist 
at the time of the occurrence of the first cases, or to have existed 
shortly before such occurrence ? 

6. What precautionary measures have been taken by the authorities 
to avert, or to meet, the visitation ? 


Memorial to the Privy Council,—The Epidemiological Society, ever 
since its foundation immediately upon the cessation of the epidemic of 
| cholera in 1849, has had its attention in a special degree directed to 

the investigation of the disease as it has appeared both in this 
country and abroad. Many of the original members had been engaged 
in carrying out the inquiries instituted by the General Board of 
Health during that visitation, and were again employed on the like 
duties in the epidemic of 1853-54. Other members have had ex- 
tensive experience of the pestilence in the East Indies and other 
tropical countries; and, in almost every session, communications illus- 
trative of its characters have been read and discussed at the meetings 
of the society. 

From the earliest intelligence of the present epidemic, when it ap- 
peared last June in Egypt, its history has been sedulously watched by 
a committee, for the purpose of comparing its course with that of the 
former European epidemics which, after ravaging various countries on 
the Continent, at length reached our own shores; and with the view of 
forming such practical conclusions as might guide the mind of the pro- 
fession, and of the public generally, in regard of the precautionary 

. measures best calculated to protect the country against an invasion, and 
— if that should fail—to mitigate to the utmost its destructive effects 
among the people. 

With respect to any endeavour to exclude epidemic cholera by the 
system of quarantine, such as was formerly practised in this country, 
and as it is still adopted and being carried out at the present time in all 
the Mediterranean seaports, the experience of the visitations in 1832, 
1848, and 1853 appears to show conclusively that no reliance whatever 
can safely be placed upon it to keep off or avert the pestilence. More- 
over, while the adoption of quarantine serves to give delusive hopes to 

; the public mind, it generally leads to the unwise postponement of those 
; internal measures of local improvement which afford the surest defence 
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against the dangers of the assault. Sanitary precautions within a place 
are far more important than sanitary cordons without. 

While discountenancing the practice of an enforced detention and 
segregation, for a specified number of days, of all arrivals from an in- 
fected country —irrespective of the condition of the vessels themselves 
and of the persons on board, whether the former be thoroughly clean 
and airy, or foul, close, and crowded, and whether the passengers and 
crew be sick or quite healthy—the council of the Epidemiological So- 
ciety are, at the same time, strongly of opinion that the interests of the 
public health require that an efficient sanitary supervision should be 
exercised in all our chief sea- and river-port towns, and that the most 
beneficial results, not only to these places themselves, but to the 
country generally, may be expected, on the threatened advent of an 
epidemic, from the timely adoption of such a precaution. 

It is to be observed that, in the successive visitations of the cholera 
in this country, the disease always manifested itself first on or near the 
sea-coast, and in some large busy port. 

In 1831, the earliest cases occurred in Sunderland during September, 
and Newcastle was attacked about three weeks later. 

In 1848, the disease seems to have appeared about the end of Sep- 
tember in several places on the east coast—viz.: Hull, Sunderland, 
Edinburgh, and the metropolis—at nearly the same time. 

The visitation of 1853 may be said to have commenced with the 
outbreak at Newcastle in the month of September, which proved so 
destructive to life, and so hurtful to the commercial interests of the 
town. 

Besides the marked tendency in epidemic cholera to appear first on, 
or near to, the coast, it is also to be observed that many of our seaport 
towns have suffered with unusual severity in more than one of the visi- 
tations—witness, Newcastle, Sunderland, and Hull—Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol—Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Southampton—Sheer- 
ness and London. The damp low sites of the worst parts of these 
towns, always in the vicinity of their harbours and docks (which are in 
themselves often prolific of malarious effluvia), together with the filthy 
and crowded dwellings to which seamen generally resort, and their 
reckless intemperate habits, cannot fail to aggravate other sanitary 
evils, and greatly to increase the predisposition of a maritime popula- 
tion to epidemic influences. The unfavourable state of the health, too, 
among the crews of many merchant ships upon their arrival, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of hygienic precautions during the voyage, 
renders them peculiarly susceptible of a poisonous atmosphere in the 
port; and there is good reason to believe that on several occasions 
where the earliest cases of an epidemic disease have occurred among 
persons recently arrived, this has been due rather to the cause just 
mentioned than to those persons having imported the disease from 
abroad. In the case of river-ports becoming infected, the disease, 
from its tendency to follow the line of water communication, has 
often been observed to make its way thence upward into the interior of 
a country. 
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In view of these considerations, the council of the society beg re- 
spectfully to state that, in their opinion, it is highly desirable, for the 
welfare of the kingdom generally, that a sanitary inspection be made 
of the principal seaport towns to ascertain their actual condition, more 
especially of their harbours, docks, shipping, dwellings for seamen, &c., 
and with the view of discovering what provisions or arrangements 
exist for the reception and treatment of cases of sickness in ships upon 
their arrival from abroad, in the event of the cholera making its ap- 
pearance in the port. 

With regard to the health-condition of the general population, the 
council take leave, with great respect, to express their entire concur- 
rence in the fitness of the timely precautionary instructions which have 
been already promulgated by the Privy Council ;—and, while they are 
well aware of the insufficiency in many respects of the existing laws for 
the prompt and effectual correction of numerous sanitary evils which 
seriously endanger the health of the humbler classes at all times, and 
especially in an epidemic season, they leave with confidence to the 
wisdom of the Government to determine the time when it may be ne- 
cessary, by the issuing of a special order, to confer upon local authori- 
ties larger and more summary powers for the prevention of disease, and 
the protection of the public health. 

Gavrs Minroy, M.D., F.R.C.P., President. 
J. N. Rapeurrre, Secretary. 


September, 1565. 


This Society held its first meeting this session, at its Rooms in 
Charles-street, Soho, on Monday, November 4th. The President, Dr. 
Gavin Milroy, opened the proceedings by a paper giving an account of 
the progress of cholera during this year, his address was illustrated by 
a map of its course from India to this country. A paper was read by the 
Secretary from Dr. Brown, of Rochester, on the prevalence during the 
past summer, of what he considered to be an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Camps, and 
others, were not inclined to support the opinions of the author of the 
paper. The epidemic was supposed to be of a malarious origin, and 
had, probably, some relation to fever of a typhoid kind, with a pre- 
ponderance of head symptoms. 


Merropo.itan Association oF Mepicat Orricers or Heattna. 

On Saturday, November 18, the first meeting of this Society for the 
season, was held at the Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street. The President, Dr. Druitt, opened the proceedings in a very 
eloquent but brief address on some of the sanitary wants of the day. 
He said it was most desirable that every district medical officer of 
health should make known all those evils which the existing laws 
would reach, and inform Boards of Guardians where the laws are 
defective. Parish authorities pretend to rely upon the Officers of 
Health for information, yet they object to any of their suggestions that 
cost money. The time will come when most assuredly they will not 
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hesitate to cast the blame upon their officers for not doing what now is 
continuously objected to be done. Let us, as a body, tell them what 
we know ; what streets and places are unhealthy, what sort of persons 
live there, and the evils they suffer therefrom, what ought to be done, 
what kind of staff and persons must be employed to do it. We must 
show what the situation really is, and “ make a clean breast of it.” 
Dr. Bachofiner, Mr. Liddell, and others spoke in support of the same 
views; the former, as chairman of a large vestry, thought that a mani- 
festo issuing from such a body as this would have great force, and the 
sooner it was done the better. Professor E. Divers, of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, then read a paper on the Practical Results of 
Water Analysis, after which Dr. Bachoffner, Mr. Holland, and Mr. 
Liddell took part in a very interesting discussion. 
Society or Arts. 

Av the first ordinary meeting for this year, the chairman of the council, 
William Hawes, Esq., delivered an address. After referring to 
the deaths of the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Gregson, M.P., Mr. David 
Roberts, R.A... Mr. J. Fowler, Mr. Ne ilson, Mr. Chance, Mr. Appold, 
Mr. Cassell, Mr. Thomas Winkworth, and Dr. Lindley, he pro- 
ceeded to give an account of the business done by the various 
committees of the society during the year. The committee appointed 
to ascertain if anything could be done by legislation or otherwise, to 
mitigate the evils arising from the want of proper dwellings for the 
labouring classes, have recommended the council to publish a Handbook 
of Sanitary Law, to be prepared by Mr. Ware. The Cantor Lectures 
are this year to be given by Mr. G. W. Hastings, by Mr. Fleming 
Jenkin, and by Mr. Crace Calvert. The chairman passed under 
review the papers read last session, and drew attention to a very in- 
teresting paper read before the society m 1771, by Mr. Dossen, on 
the Cattle Plague in 1769-70. From this paper, it appears that the 
disease in this country was perfectly well understood, as well as its 
contagious nature and origin, in the latter part of the last century. 
In this part of his address, he alluded to the importance of ex- 
tending the breeding of cattle amongst our agriculturists, showing 
most convincingly that whilst we must always have a limited supply of 
cattle from abroad, we could, at any time, obtain wheat and the other 
cereals where they can be produced cheaper than in Great Britain. 
He also advocated the necessity of annual returns of the statistics of 
agriculture as the only means by which the necessities of the country, 
with regard to food from foreign countries, could be appreciated. He 
then referred to the various metropolitan improvements now going 
on, and especially to the proposed Central Hall of Arts and Sciences, 
which will be erected at South Kensington, on the north side of 
the Horticultural Gardens. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page W ood proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman for his address. 


Tae Worknovuse Visitine Socrery. 
In their last Report the Committee submit to the members the fol- 
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lowing points as deserving earnest consideration :—That workhouses 
are now, in a far greater degree than formerly, institutions for the 
reception of the sick poor, hospital accommodation hot having increased 
in proportion to the needs of the population. They, therefore, beg to 
suggest the following inquiry, viz., if workhouses, as at present consti- 
tuted, are fit places for the treatment of the sick, by reason of the fol- 
lowing facts :—1. The appointment of one medical man, who is expected 
to find medicines for his patients out of his salary. 2. The custom of 
employing pauper nurses, with (in many cases) not even one paid or 
responsible superintendent for the sick. 3. The general construction of 
workhouse wards, want of ventilation, suitable furniture, and comforts, 
such as are supplied in hospitals; extras not being permitted to be given 
by friends, by order of the Poor Law Board. We beg, therefore, to 
remind members that at the committee of inquiry the following sug- 
gestions for improving the condition of the sick were made, and we 
earnestly desire now to see them carried out:—1. The appointment of 
additional medical officers, either as inspectors (as in the case of the 
lunacy commissioners in workhouses), or as constant attendants, with 
pupils (as in hospitals). 2. The employment of trained and competent 
nurses. 3. The admission of voluntary benevolence to the sick wards, 
so that the rates should not entirely bear the cost of these improvements. 
Should the evidence already given not be considered sufficient for the 
establishment of the above facts, we beg to suggest that a few members 
of the medical profession in London (whose knowledge of hospitals and 
the treatment of the poor in them would qualify them to give a compe- 
tent opinion) should be appointed to visit and inspect the present con- 
dition of workhouse infirmaries, and report upon them. The projected 
removal of some workhouses from London seems to offer an opportunity 
for making improvements, and suggests the question, whether it would 
not be desirable to separate the sick and incurable from the workhouse, 
in order that they might be arranged on different principles, without 
encouragement to pauperism. 


Tue Earty Ciosine Association. 

This Society was established in 1842, and gives very satisfactory ac- 
counts in its report of the progress of the movement, not only 
in the metropolis, but in the provinces. The objects of the As- 
sociation are to secure by the voluntary efforts of employers and 
employed an abridgment of the hours of labour in all departments 
of industrial life, wherever they are unduly prolonged ; the adoption of 
a Saturday half-holiday, where practicable; the early payment of wages ; 
the rescue of shopkeepers and their assistants from the drudgery of 
Sunday trading. The report gives a list of establishments where these 
principles have been adopted, and a considerable increase in their num- 
bers is found during the last year. Special suggestions are made for 
the comfort and relief of individual classes, such as milliners and 
dressmakers, journeymen bakers, tailors, &c. Public meetings have 
been held throughout the country, and satisfactory results have un- 
doubtedly followed many of them. 
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Tue Lapies’ Sanitary AssociaTIon. 

In their Annual Report the Committee regret a falling off in their 
funds, whilst the demand for such assistance as they can give greatly 
increases. We were surprised not to find this valuable branch of the 
Social Science movement represented at Sheffield in the Health Depart- 
ment, even by the presence of their report or some of the excellent tracts 
issued by the society. It is quite possible that had there been any 
attempt made to set forth what had been already done by the agency 
of this association, other and new subscribers might have been secured. 
The objects of the society are to write and distribute simple, interesting 
tracts on sanitary and domestic subjects (of which 760,000 have been 
already published), to arrange for the delivery of popular free lectures 
in working men’s clubs, &c. (83 lectures have been given during the 
past year), to establish loan libraries, to form branch associations (10 
branches have already been formed), to hold meetings for various pur- 
poses (from those on over-work the London dressmaking establishment 
has arisen), to form gymnastic classes, and to send out park parties 
twice in each week during the summer months, giving bread to hungry 
children (29,000 children from the ragged schools were sent out last 
summer). The committee wish not only to continue this work, but to 
increase it, by offering prizes for clean and tidy rooms—by encouraging 
flower shows—establishing nurseries for motherless babes, and by em- 
ploying sanitary missionaries. The offices of the society are 14a, 
Princess-street, Cavendish-square. 

Tue Neepiewoman’s Provipext Benerit Society. 

This institution has been founded for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of one of the most numerous and the worst paid of 
our industrial classes. The indigence, so little short of absolute destitu- 
tion, in which the poor needlewoman is sunk, is a consequence not so 
much of the overstocking of the labour-market as of the peculiar posi- 
tion in which she stands with reference to her real employers. Her 
work, as a rule, is done at home, and security is therefore naturally 
required for the safe return of the materials entrusted to her. This 
security her impoverished condition renders it, in the great majority 
of cases, impossible for her to furnish; and hence the origin of what 
are called “ middlemen,” who contract with the employer for the work 
he requires, and give this work out to the needlewomen at a price 
enormously reduced, on the pretext of covering the risk which their 
guarantee of its faithful execution involves. It is this reduction which 
brings the earnings of the poor needlewoman down to that miserable 
pittance which renders her existence little more than a dreary and often 
hopeless struggle with starvation; and it is obvious that any arrange- 
ment which should do away with the “ middleman” and his exorbitant 
per-centage for risk, would at once, by leaving her the whole of her 
earnings, materially ameliorate her condition. Now, this is precisely 
the arrangement which the present institution has for its main object 
to bring about. Acting as the medium of communication between the 
employer and employed, it will guarantee to the former excellence of 
work and safety of materials, while to the latter it will secure, as 
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nearly as possible, the full recompense for her labour. In order to 
diminish its own risk, the institution will provide work-rooms, in which 
the work will be done under supervision, and which, being well warmed 
and ventilated, will also exercise a most beneficial influence upon the 
health of their inmates. In connexion with these work-rooms, dining- 
rooms will be opened, in which wholesome food will be supplied at the 
lowest possible price. A day nursery for the infants, and schoolrooms 
for the elder children of the workwomen, a provident fund, a benevolent 
fund, and a registry, free to members, will also form features of the 
institution; and homes, on the same principle as the multiplying and 
excellent “ servants’ homes,” will, in the course of years, be attached 
to it. 


Tue Association ror THE Sate or Worx sy Lapies or Liwirep 
Means, 66, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

The annual report speaks of increased sales and increased support, 
and gives numerous instances of the assistance the depot and agency 
for the sale of work has been to many who could not otherwise have 
realised any benefit from their labour. 


Tae Metropo.itan Driuvxive Fountars AssoctaTion. 

Since the inauguration of the society, eighty-nine drinking fountains, 
five cattle troughs, and a number of dog troughs have been opened 
by the society, and the public attention has been so fully directed 
to the importance of the scheme, that, in addition to this number, 
between thirty and forty have been erected in London by private 
benevolence, and one or more in many of the provincial towns. 
It is estimated that in London alone more than 300,000 people drink 
daily at the fountains during the hot summer months, and when we 
remember that every man, woman, and child thus drinking is only 
satisfying a craving of nature which, unrelieved, entails the most acute 
suffering which it is possible for a human being to endure, we may 
fairly conclude that, but for the fountains, a large proportion of this 
vast multitude would have been daily left, either to experience all the 
miseries of thirst, or would have been driven to seek relief at the public- 
house or gin palace, which, before the establishment of the Drinking 
Fountains’ Association, possessed an almost undisputed monopoly, and 
were the only available resources for the thirsty man in the streets of 
London. Hitherto the great obstacle to the erection of cattle troughs 
has been the heavy annual payment which has been required by most 
of the water companies for so large a consumption of water. Small 
drinking troughs for dogs have from the first been placed at the bottom 
of many of the fountains, and supplied by the waste water; but the 
general position of fountains, and the extreme value of space in London, 
precludes the possibility of thus utilising the waste water in the supply 
of troughs sufficiently large for cattle. The committee have, however, 
sueceeded in doing this at the West Hill, Highgate, and Roehampton ; 
and there are probably several more of the fountains which have been 
already erected where this plan can be successfully adopted. 
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MORTUARY CHAPEL. 
{We take the two following letters from the Liverpool Mercury. We trust the ex- 
ample of Liverpool will be followed in many of the London parishes.—Eb. } 
TO ROBERT HUTCHISON, ESQ. 
Public Offices, 2, Cornwallis-street, 
Medical Officer of Health’s Department, Liverpool, Nov. 6, 1865. 

My pear Sre,—I am anxious to interest you in an attempt, by the erection of 
mortuary chapels, to mitigate one melancholy feature in the bome condition of the 
poor—especially of the Irish Roman Catholic poor—which not only leads to misery 
and crime, but is a direct cause of sickness and of the spread of contagious diseases 
among the people. You are aware that in the evercrowded districts of the town, the 
dead are retained for days and nights in the apartments of the living—too frequently 
in the single room occupied by the whole family. The usual period selected for the 
burial of their dead is on the Sunday after decease; but, if this occurred late in the 
week, then the interment is sometimes postponed till the subsequent Sunday. Under 
all circumstances, unexceptionally, this is a great sanitary evil; but its injurious 
effects are most apparent among the Irish population With them it does not signify 
of what disease the person may have died, nor to what state of decay the corpse may 
be hastening; for feeling and the sentiment of false pride prompt them to show 
respect to the remains of their relative by keeping the body for many days, laid out 
upon the only bed perhaps of the family, while their humble means are taxed to cover 
the corpse with pall or canopy, and to keep candles burning until the coronach has 
been performed. During the continuance of the wake the room is open to all comers, 
as long as there is anything to drink or smoke. As this occurs always in a small 
room, badly ventilated, and heated by fire and lights, the noxious vapours evolved in 
the process of decomposition are presented to the persons exposed to them in a highly 
concentrated form. And when it is remembered that these persons sleep huddled 
together on the floor, and have all their meals in the room, and are, by the depressing 
influences of grief, fatigue, wretchedness, and intoxication, peculiarly predisposed to 
suffer from disease, it is easy to understand the rapid and fatal spread of fever and 
other contagious maladies so frequently observed by physicians among such families 
and in such neighbourhoods. This spread of contagion will be most certainly seen in 
the epidemic of scarlatina, which is now threatening the commmunity. 

I need not dwell on the moral aspect of this state of things—on the total absence 
of decency—on the hard-hearted indifference to human life produced by all this eating, 
drinking, smoking, playing, and quarrelling in the presence of death—or on the 
crimes which follow in the train of the orgies of the wake. These are better known 
to you as a magistrate than to myself. Now, it appears very useless that the moralist 
and the physician should merely condemn such practices, while the home condition of 
the unfortunate family necessitates the retaining of the corpse among the living,as it 
does with the residents in a single sub-let room. I have heard it said that such 
persons should bury their dead at once; but how few of us—the educated—have the 
strength of Christian faith to part with our beloved ones at the instant of their death, 
and consign them for all earthly time to the cold forgetfulness of the grave? Let us 
reprobate in the strongest terms the heathenish rites of an Irish wake, but at the 
same time remember that many of its errors spring from kindly impulses, and that 
there is little chance of even the best disposed escaping from the effects of these errors 
while their dead are kept in the house. Custom, and the traditions of generations, 
have established among them the unfortunate idea that the wild hospitality of the 
wake is an honour to the dead. It is a folly very similar to that which, among edu- 
cated English, leads to funeral pomp and expense, impoverishing for years the widow 
and orphans. We may blame or grieve over, as suits our humour, such results of 
custom; but how few of us dare to combat the prejudices and fashions of the society 
in which we move? 

The only remedy against wakes, and against the sanitary evil of retaining the dead 
among the living, appears to me to be providing mortuary chapels, wherein the corpse 
can be at once received with decent, respectful solemnity—wherein, at certain and 
freqaent times during the short interval between death and burial, the sorrowing 
mourners can be allowed to see the body of their friend or relative-—wherein the 
thoughts and feelings of natural grief may be taught to harmonise with the awful 
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sanctity of death. I confidently hope that a time will yet come when (as at Frank. 2 
fort, and other places in Germany, and as, many years since, advocated by Edwin 
Chadwick, one of our greatest authorities in social science) the law will prevent the 
keeping of the dead among the living for even the shortest period. At present, how- 
ever, in the absence of law, we must use the means in our power, and be content to 
build the mortuary chapel, and ask for the co-operation and working influence of the 





clergy. 
I propose, therefore, to you and others, the task of erecting a mortuary chapel in : 
the north district of the borough, where are located the greatest number of the Irish : 


5 population. As all such establishments must, from their nature, be, to a certain ex- 
a tent, denominational, I further propose that the clergy of the Church of Rome shall be 
F) requested to accept the responsibility of inaugurating the experiment, because the 
: people of their creed are most in want of such aid. 

In a very confident anticipation that my appeal to you and other friends will be 
successful, I obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Councillor Whitty, an introduction 
i to Canon Walmsley, who assured me that the bishop and clergy of the Roman Ca- 

: tholic Church in Liverpool would accept the responsibility. 

; ; I estimate the probable cost of the building, independently of the ground, at about 

1,0002 Should the experiment of one mortuary chapel succeed in relieving the 
misery and in lessening the spread of contagious diseases among the poor, I shall be 
emboldened, at some future period, to make an appeal to the public at large. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

W. TRENCH. 
TO DR. TRENCH, MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 
5 Liverpool, 7th November, 1865. 
My Dear S1r,—I have read with painful interest your letter of yesterday. 

Amongst that class of the population to which you allude, the disposal of the dead 
frem the moment of dissolution until the time of interment, has long appeared to me 
to be one of those difficult social problems to which I could discover no satisfactory or 
; practical solution. The vivid and graphic description you give of the condition and 
habits of a large portion of our labouring population is not in the least overdrawn. I . 
q have myself frequently, both by day and night, been eye witness of such scenes, 

g and the sickening sight has always left the most melancholy impressions upon my . 
mind. 

Apart from the inevitable consequences of such a state of things being most preju- 
ee | dicial to health, the practice of retaining the corpse within the chambers of the living, 
ee amidst filth, squalor, and wretchedness, begets a feeling of irreverence and indifference, 

; and the abandonment of those religious feelings which ought to be associated with 
és the obsequies of the dead. Nay, more—it bas a positive demoralising and brutalising 
| effect upon the minds of the people, and any scheme which has a tendency to lessen 
the evil is worth the experiment, even if it should prove abortive. I am fully alive 

Kt. to the difficulty and delicacy which surround the question. The poor feel as acutely 
; ) as tite rich the loss of their friends, and we must not hastily and perforce do violence 

= to their natural feelings even in our attempt to serve them. Hitherto no plan has 
appeared to myself as feasible; but the scheme you have now in view goes far to . 
arrest the evil, if the poor can only be brought to understand how much it is for their 
own advantage. So strong is the conviction forced upon my mind of the necessity of 
making an attempt to grapple with this frightful condition of affairs, that if you think ; 
you see your way clear to the adoption of your scheme, I will cheerfully undertake 
to defray the cost of erecting such a building as you propose.—Believe me, very 
sincerely yours, ROBERT HUTCHISON. 
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To the Editor of the Soctay Science JOURNAL. 

Sm,—I should be much obliged to any one who is learned in the Poor Law to 
answer the following questions : 

1. Can an able-bodied woman, residing with her husband, receive parish relief, sup- 
posing that she is herself out of work, or unable to go out to work, on account of 
having an infant to attend to; her husband being in regular employment, but taking 
his meals away from home, and declining to provide her with food ? 

2. Is there any legal machinery by which the husband could, under such cirsum- 
stances, he not having deserted her, be compelled to maintain her ?—I1 am, Sir, 
yours, &., J. B. 


yes 
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